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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 

Oun subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies the time 
to which they have paid. By our terms, money pa‘d 
after three months from such date must be at the reie of 
$3 ayear. It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. 
Money sept by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
ed, is at ow yisk. Money orders, or drafts for large 
ameunts, payable to our order, are preferred, 





Special Notice. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the Farmer 
will be sent to all subscribers until a di is 
ordered, The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber ¢an ascertain for 
Limself the time when his subscription ends. All money 
sent us within three months of the cominencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terme are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give eur readers their full money’s worth. 





ez- See Third Page for Terms, &c. 
Subscribers will observe the date on the la- 
is with which their papers are addressed. This date 
is the time to which the subscription is paid. Whena 
new paymentis made, this date will be imme- 
diately altered, so that the label is a constant 
receipt in fall fer the time whieh the subscriber 

as paid. * 

Subseribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily correeted when pointed out soon after their oc- 





eurrence. 
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RAMBLES AMONG THE FARMERS. 


pour the middle of June 


ure of visiting several far- 
mers in the eastern portion 
of New Hampshire. One 
object in view was, to learn 
whether farmers do not, as 
often as persons engaged in 
other business, succeed in 
their vocation, and estab- 
lish permanent and desirable 
In the Farmer of 





homes. 
Jult 1, we gave an instance, that of the 
Messrs. Hayes, of Portsmouth, where a farm, 
stock and tools have been accumulated to the 
value of about $50,000, and entirely aside 
from speculation or any other business than 
that of farming. 

There is another style of cultivating the 
soil, however, which we did not fail to look at 
and appreciate,—and that is, where means 
have been secured in other callings, and farm- 
ing engaged in to gratify the taste and make 
the world more beautified. A notable in- 
stance of this kind is in the estate of the Hon. 
Frank Jones, late mayor of the city of 
The means, however, which he 


Portsmouth. 
has so abundantly and judiciously, too, be- 
stowed upon his farm, were all acquired by 
his own industry and skill in mechanical and 
mercantile employments. His head and his 
hands—not capital left by others—have been 
the power which have brought him affluence 
and distinction. 

All the buildings, fields, fences, gardens, 
yards, tools, &c., on the farm afford ex- 
amples for imitation. Lands that for ages 
had been unproductive for want of drainage 
and breaking up to the sun and air, were 
teeming with crops of grass and grain, and 
paying a handsome interest at $500 or S400 
per acre, for agricultural purposes. 

In subduing this land, and making it pro- 
ductive, he not only gratifies his taste and 
secures health, but increases the valuation of 
the town, and in a double ratio the land of his 
neighbors lying in the vicinity of his own. 
IIe is not only a public benefactor in profit- 
ably producing two spears of grass where only 
one,—or none,—grew before, but in affording 
an example of what an acre of land is capable 
of producing, under proper cultivation. Mr. 
JoNES not being at home, we were not able 
to get details of his methods of culture. 

Our next visit was to the farm of Col. 
Josuva Prercr, of Portsmouth. His prin- 
cipal business through a long life has been 
mercantile. Highly appreciating rural life 
and its labors and enjoyments, he has given 
much time and thought to the cultivation of 
the soil, rearing of stock, and fruit culture. 
‘Che farm is now a princely estate. It con- 
sists of 1200 acres of most excellent land. 
Col. Pierce is now nearly or quite eighty 
years of age, does not often visit the farm, 
but trusts its management to his agent, Mr. 
WALTER Six pairs of oxen were 
wintered on the farm last winter, none of 
which were of less girth than six and one-half 
feet, and so on up to nine feet! The whole 
number of cattle wintered was ninety-four 
head; eleven horses and twenty-nine sheep. 
The hay crop last year was sufficient to feed 
all the stock mentioned above, and 140 tons 
for the market. This year, Mr. Scott thought 
the hay crop would be reduced one-half. The 
Indian corn crop last year was 1000 bushels 
of ears. Some years 1800 bushels have been 
raised. He is milking twenty cows this summer, 
and making butter ; milks and turns out before 
six in the morning, and milks at six at night. 
The stock is pure Short-horn. A fine pair 
of oxen near the barn, that had not been 
yoked, would weigh nearly 3000 pounds. 

This farm appeared to us as we suppose 
many of the estates in England would trom 
descriptions of them which we have read. 
The fields are large, rich and enclosed with 
substantial fences, and most of the roads 
through the farm are lined with fine forest 
trees. A specialty of Col. Prerce has been 
to plant forest trees over much of the farm, 
even if they crowded the cultivated crops 4 
little, and to preserve all trees with scrupulous 
care. 

We had the pleasure of making two more 
calls within the limits of Portsmouth, upon 
Messrs. Cuas. E. Mar and Ezra A. WIN- 
CHESTER, firm of Main & Winchester, Har- 
ness Makers in the California trade. One of 
them is usually in San Francisco. But here, 
in the beautiful country, made still more 
beautiful by the means and the good taste 
which they possess, their families reside ; and 
here they, even, return as the place where 
their affections linger, and they find repose 
from the cares and turmoil of a busy world. 
I had not time to go over their farms. Mr. 
Main has 1200 apple trees in one orchard. 
The soil is a sandy loam, which he dresses 
with large quantities of sea weed and muck. 
Ile has erected a fine barn, has a good garden, 
and is annually making permanent improve- 
ments, 

Mr. Wrxcuester we found making a fine 
avenue to his buildings. He is greatly improving 
the soil by the use of fish heads and muck, 
and is showing to neighboring farmers what 
an acre is capable of producing when under 
high culture. Our time was too short to 
allow us to go over the farms of either of 
these gentlemen, but long enough to be very 
pleasantly received and entertained by them. 


Scorr, 





PursonaL.—The Hearth and Home announces 
the death, on the 3d inst., of Mr. Henry A. Dyer, 
which occurred at his home in Newark, N. J. He 


last, we had the great pleas- f 


Brooklyn, Conn., the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, an ac- 
tive member and officer of the United States Agri- 
cultural Society, and of the American Pomological 
Society, one of the editors of 7'he Homestead, and 
an occasional contributor to other agricultural and 
horticultural periodicals, and was instrumental in 
establishing flourishing farmers’ clubs among the 
farmers of the neighboring towns. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGL COLLEGE. 
We gave an account last week of the preliminary 
exercises of the graduation of the first class of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The battalion drill of the four companies of stu- 
dents took place on the morning of Wednesday, 
July 19. After which the battalion was reviewed 
by Gov. Claflin and staff, in the presence of a large 
number of citizens from the surrounding towns as 
well as by visitors from more distant points. 
The graduating exercises were held in the Am- 
herst College Hall. Prayer was offered by Prot. 
H. W. Parker. The fifteen theses of the graduates 
were then read, occupying the time, with interludes 
of music, until afternoon. 
The correspondent of the Boston Daily Journal 
says the average merit of the productions was fully 
equal to those of many of our older institutions of 
learning, and was creditable alike to the course of 
college instruction and the assiduous application 
of the graduates. 
The following is a list of the essayists and their 
subjects :-— 
Education—Gideon Hammond Allen, Marion; 
The Admission of Women to the College— Willian 
Henry Bowker, Phillipston; Good Taste in Kura! 
Life—Lilley Brewer Caswell, Fitchburg; The Ed- 
ucation of Farmers—Homer Lucian Cowles, Had- 
ley; Agriculture the Basis of National Prosperity 
—kmory Alexander Ellsworth, Barre; Military 
Education—George Elwyn Fuller, Greenticld ; The 
Restoration of Forests—Frank Warren Hawley, 
Hadley; The Importance of Facilities for Tran:- 
portation to Farmers—George Leonard, New Bed- 
tord; The Mechanics of Agriculture — Robeit 
Worthington Lyman, Easthampton; Education 
never Complete—Joe! Bardwell Page, Conway , 
the Honorable Man—Samuel Howard Richmond, 
Taunton; Discipline and Culture as Related to 
Kuowledge—Edgar Eliab Thompson, Hopkinton ; 
The Agriculture of Massachusetts—W illard Carroi| 
Ware, Salem; Civil Engineering as Applied to Ag- 
riculture—W illiam Wheeler, Concord; ‘The Houis 
of Labor on the Farm—with Valedictory Address 
—Jumes Henry Morse, Salem. 

Address by Prof. Aggassiz. 
During one of the intermissions President Clark 
introduced Professor Agassiz as one of those who 


had been true friends to the institution from the 
tirst. 


Prof. Agassiz said he was glad for an opportunity 
to say a few words about the college. He hal 
watched its growth with the greatest sulicitude, an: 
after listening to the exhibition, he need not tel 
the audience that the college was a complete suc 
cess. At the examination of the day betore he bx 
came satistied that the college was on the high roa | 
of growing prosperity. It had done intinitely mo: 
than could be expected. It had made the agricu 
turist an educated man. To-day the former wes 
equal to the scholar and philosopher. There was 
no longer any difference between city and rur 
education. The foundations of the success wel 
made apparent at the examinations, from the fa 
that the instruction had been living and not men 
orizing trom books. When the mstitution was 
started the professors could not purchase & 
books such as were needed, because they were not 
to be found. The result had been the suletitutic 
of living instructions for the usual routine of U 
schools, 


After the programme was completed, President 
Clark introduced Governor Clatlin, who spoke as 
follows :— 

Gov. Claflin’s Address to the Graduates. 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: Under o 
dinary circumstances the part assigued me by U 
Trustees and Faculty would be pertormed by sin 
ply announcing the degrees conferred upon yuu ; 
but this occasion, new in the history of the Con 
monwealth, justifies me in a more definite rete 
ence to the designs of this institution. 

The establishment of a college by the State i> 
part of its educational system has been often di 
cussed; but until recently there seemed to be b> 
necessity for such an institution. All who desire. 
a strictly classical education were abundantly pre 
vided tur at Cambridge, Amherst and W iiliatne- 
town. The State would add very little to the faci 
ities furnished by these institutions, which hay 
been among the foremost in the land, whose hi 
tory brings to the Commonwealth the highs 
honor, and in whose success every CiliZen Mitel 
feel a deep interest. But while such excelient oj 
portunities were within the reach of almost ever 
young man who desired to enter one of the pri 
fessions—of law, medicine or theology—there wa 
little provision made for those who wished to pri 
pare themselves by special education for the mo 
active occupations of lite. In a State like our 
whose people are now devoted so largely to man 
facturing, mercantile and commercial pursuit 
there is an ever increasing demand for educate i 
men, educated not for protessional life, but for or 
of these callings. It has been universally admitt 
that the so-called liberal professions require a sp 
citic culture under the most experienced teacher 
with all the aids of apparatus and libraries; but. 
has generally been supposed that the great mer 
of labor could be fully promoted by leaving its v. 
rious branches to the guidance of men who hay 
had no advantages beyond those furnished by po 
sonal experience. But what is science or literatu) 
other than the accumulation in one mind of th 
concentrated thoughts of thousands of mina» 
through successive ages? The interests of lalx 
have now, however, become so interwoven wil 
science as to demand equally with literature an 
the liberal professions the advantages of apparatus, 
libraries, and thoroughly educated instractors. 

In ali our colleges to-day there are n@ mor 
than fourteen hundred pupils, one-fourth of who. 
are to graduate yearly, afew of them may ent 
the counting room, here and there one follow th 
sea, and occasionally a graduate will devote hin 
self to the pursuits of agriculture. How sma 
then must be the supply of educated young me 
for the constantly increasing business of the State. 

The old apprentice system has passed away ; n« 
would it meet present wants if it was still retaine:. 
The age demands the educated intellect to die 
the immense establishments which are now nece- 
sary in our growing country. 

We may deprecate the aggregation of capita’, 
the consolidation of railroads, the extension « 
municipalities; but since we cannot prevent suc: 
combinations it is certainly wiser to provide f 
the necessities which are created by this demar: 
for abundant facilities and cheap products. It was 
pleasant to ride in the old stage coach in days gon 
by, to meet the proprietors of the store or to dea! 
directly with the heads of the manufacturing ¢ 
tablishments, but no one now wishes to spend « 
day in traveling to a place that can be easily reached 
in two hours, or in running to twenty difleren! 
stores ina city when he can be accommodated ii 
one. Who would think, for a moment of goir 
back to the time when there were six or eight lin 
of railroads between Boston and Butlalo, instea. 
of two. 

All these improvements and conveniences require 
great preparation, experience and skill. The con- 
stant cry meetsus, Where is the man who is fitte:! 
tor such high trusts? and encouragement and am- 
ple remuneration await the one who is capable 01 
filling them. 

The State, perceiving the need of an education 
suited to such callings, established the Agricultu- 
ral College, not to take the place of the other co!- 
leges—they are wanted to-day more than ever—but 
to give opportunities to young men to fit them 
selves for the important positions which are open 
to educated and skilled men in active life. If the 
demand of the professions necessitates the gradi- 
ation of three or four hundred students annualiy 
from the colleges, how much greater must that dv- 
mand be for educating men for the other branch: s 
of industry of this busy, prosperous State. 

Ignorance of the first principles of trade and cof 
matters actually connected with a particular brancii 
of industry to be followed has been the cause o1 
half the failures in years gone by. Had the pro- 
jectors employed educated men, skilled in the busi- 
hess, comparatively few enterprises would have 
proved disastrous. 

With all our experience in railroads, most of 
them having been built over, practically, severi! 
times, we still locate badly and construct imper- 
fectly. In mechanics we are slow to adopt the best 
methods, because the men are not at hand to ex- 
plain the processes and conduct them successfully, 
and in agriculture our want of knowledge has com- 
pelled us to follow eld methods which have become 
unprofitable and necessitated the abandonment oi 
once productive estates. It is the glory of Massu- 
chusetts that wherever she discovers a want she is 
ready to furnish a supply. Are there cbildren un- 
cared for and growing vicious, reformatorics are 

rovided. Are there orphans, they are placed in 

omes where love and tender care will be bestowed 
upon them. The deaf and dumb, the blind and 
the feeble minded receive such instruction as is 
suited to their condition. Thus, therefore, when 
it was found that greater facilities were needed by 
those engaged in the great industries of the State, 
especially by such as were to direct the energies of 
tier and give to it its highest value, she estab- 
lished this noble institution and provided for its 
present wants. 

Private munificence has added to its complete- 
ness and beauty. We trust that more Durfrees, 
Hills and Knowltons will be found to increase its 
facilities, especially in those matters not absolutely 
essential to a thorough education, but important as 
giving scope and finish to the knowledge acquired 
in the course of study. 

The people of the State have looked forward to 
this day with deep interest. They desire to know 
the result of the instructions received in their col- 
lege. They wish to understand its true relation to 
their educational system. 

I congratulate you on the success which has at- 
tended your efforts to secure an education that 
may enable you to meet the responsibilities of life 
with high honor. With the concurrence of your 
instructors, the trustees, and especially these visit- 
ing friends, among them Prof. Agassiz, whose love 
of sciences is only equalled by his love of human- 
ity, and who is chi ly interested in the success of 
the institution because he egg it a new instru- 
ment for the elevation of man, I may now assure 
the people of the Commonwealth that their highest 
expectations have been fully realized, and that 
they can take a just pride in an institution estab- 
lished by their authority and sustained by their 
munificent appropriations. Being the first gradu- 
ates much will be expected of you, not in the bril- 

cy of your performances, but in the faithful- 
ness With which you serve the public in such occu- 
pations as you may follow. 

The friends of the College have every confidence 
in its future, but you can greatly add to their num- 
+ ber and increase its influence main an 


cordial approbation of the authorities of the col- 
lege, for they feel that you have faithfully followed 
their instructions. 

The friends of the college congratulate you upon 
the success which has attended your efforts, and 
you have the best wishes of the people of this great 
Commonwealth, whose noble purpose in founding 
this institution you will more highly appreciate as 
you mingle in the affairs of men, and as you have 
a clearer perception of the great purposes of life. 
As you leave these pleasant scenes to commence 
your selected work, resolve to be true to the in- 
structions given you here, to the great principles 
of liverty, and to the guidance of Holy Writ. 

At the conclusion of Gov, Claflin’s address the 
degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon 
the following graduates. + 


James Henry Morse, Salem. 

Edgar Eliab Thompson, Hopkinton. 

William Wheeler, Concord. 

Lilley Brewer Caswell, Fitchburg. 

Homer Lucian Cowles, Hadley. 

Geo. Porter Strickland, Amesbury. 

Jabez Franklin Fisher, Fitchburg. 

Lewis Addison Sparrow, Medway. 

William Delano Russell, Sunderland. 

Gideon Hammond Allen, Marion. 

Arthur Dickinson Norcross, Monson. 

William Henry Bowker, Phillipston. 

Andrew Lewis Bassett, Amherst. 

Emory Alexander Ellsworth, Barre. 

Lewis Abel Nichols, Danvers. 

Robert Worthington Lyman, Easthampton. 

Samuel Howard Richmond, Taunton. 

Willard Carroll Ware, Salem. 

Frank Warren Hawley, Hadley. 

Joel Bardwell Page, Conway. 

Frank LePrelet Whitney, Boston. 

George Elwyn Fuller, Greentield. 

Edwin Smead, Greentield. 

George Homer Tucker, Spring Creek, Penn. 

George Leonard, New Bedford. 

William Perkins Birnie, Springfield. 

Frederick St. Clair Herrick, Lawrence. 
Address of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, the Hon. Mar- 

shall P. Wilder addressed a good audience, being 

introduced by President Clark as the man who 

presented to the Legislature of Massachusetts the 

first bill for the establishment of an Agricultural 

College ever drafted in America, and who had 

ever been foremost in the advancement of agricul- 

tural education. The Journal furnishes the fol- 

lowing abstract of this address :-— 


In commencing his address Mr. Wilder alluded 
to the occasion as one of no ordinary importance 
to the people of Massachusetts. The graduation 
of the first class of students from the first Agricul- 
tural College in New England would be ever mem- 
orable as the beginning of a new era in the caus 
of scientific as well as practical agriculture in our 
good old Commonwealth. As senior member ot 
the Board of Trustees he proposed to reeord in as 
brief a manner as possible the history and progress 
ot eflorts for the advancement of agricultural 
science in our land, and especially of those which 
had culminated in the establishment of the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

Mr. W. then traced the progress of agricultural 
sciences, from the establishment of the first Agricul- 
tural Societies in our country, in the year 1785 
down to the present time, claiming that they wert 
the great leaders in disseminating those principle- 
which have culminated in the creation of our agri 
cultural colleges, that these institutions were 
founded by men of liberal education, who knew 
how to appreciate its advantages. He followed 
then with an account of the first general efforts ir 
favor of agricultural edueation in Massachusetts 
quoting the remarks of Webster, Everett, Mam 
and Lincoln, in regard to its importance, and re 

ferred to the fact of a Dill which passed the Senat 
in 1s00 without a dissenting voice, for the estab 
lishment of an agricultural college, but was lost it 
the House, from a prejudice to “book farming,’ 
and thus prevented Massachusetts from establish 
ing the tirst agricultural college on this continent, 
as she had already done the first free school 
Since then a complete revolution has taken plact 
in public sentiment, and now those who opposec 
the education of our young farmers in an Agricul 

tural College are among its warmest friends. H« 
alluded especially to the investigations of Presi 
dent Hitchcock in regard to the agricultura 
schools in Europe, to the movements in other 
States, to the State Board of Agriculture in support 
of these institutions, to the Massachusetts Schoo 
of Agriculture about tw be founded at Springfield 
when the National Grant appropriating lands for 
colleges was passed. And, especially to Senator 
Morrill for his able, persistent and successful ef 

forts in procuring the passage of this act. 

He next alluded to the location, operations and 
importance of the college to the State and country 
as elevating and benetiting the largest and most 
essential class of the community. He exhorted 
the people of Massachusetts, and especially th: 
farmers, to appreciate what a wise and libera 
Government bad done for them, and to derive ai! 
possible benetit from it. In his exordium he ad- 
vised young men not to rush to the crowded marts 
of business, to become highly civilized and distin 
cuished, but to resort to agricultural colleges, and 
here learn that the highest physical triumph o! 

ivilization is the conquest of mind over matter, 
the dominion of man over nature, lmbproving, 

evating her to the highest and 
noblest purposes of creation. And whether he be 
destined to become a tarmer, minister, lawyer or 
plysician, he would be quite as capable for earn 
ing lis living as he would if he had received his 
education in other schools, and whatever his ob 
ject might have been on entering the institution 
the chances are that he will come out an intelligent 
cultivator of the soil, a lover of nature, and 4 
etter man for his education. 

In conclusion he invoked a benediction on the 
College, hoping that it might continue to rise ir 
popular favor and usefulness, sharing the goo¢ 
will of the people, the muniticence of noble-hearted 
men, and the fostering care of a generous govern- 
ment. Inthe words uttered by bim twenty-one 
years ago, “Let our agricultural papers and period 
icals continue their noble advocacy of this cause 
let the voice of the eloquent advocate it in the 
Hialls of Legislation, and throughout the lengtl 
and breadth of our land let efficient hands anc 
warm hearts engage in it, and then the public mind 
cannot slumber, and we shall have among our yeo 
manry such farmers as the world never befor 
witnessed; men who will honor their vocation, 
and therefore be honored by society ; the chiefs of 
our land, the bulwark of our nation.” 





idorning and ¢ 


Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, the predecessor of Pres- 
ident Clark, made a brief address, which closed 
the exercises of the first graduating anniversary oi! 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 





BEET SUGAR AT THE WEST. 

Some six or eight years ago some New York 
gentlemen visited Europe to learn the process of 
making sugar from beets and to obtain the neces- 
sary machinery and skilled labor to conduct the 
business on a large seale at Chatsworth, Il. Some 
2300 acres of choice prairie land was purchased 
and preparations were made which promised to be 
very successful. In 1866 it was said that the com- 
pany alone raised beets enough to have produced 
450,000 pounds of refined sugar. But for reasons 
with which we are not familiar, the enterprise has 
proved unsuccessful, although it was claimed that 
experiments proved the beets raised in Illinois 
were as rich in saccharine matter as those ot 
Europe. 

We learn by the Madison, Wis., Farmer that th« 
Chatsworth factory is to be removed to Freeport, 
Wis., where the soil is believed to be well adapted 
to this crop, and where there is an abundance of 
good water, direct railroad communication, &c. 
The Western Farmer says :— 

Work is now in active progress, although it is 
not expected the buildings and machinery will be 
ready for operation before the fall of 1872. The 
citizens of Freeport gave a bonus of $3000 to se- 
cure the location of the Factory within one mile of 
the city limits. Mr. Rosentiel made arrangements 
with the former company, or rather with Mr’ 
Bunn the chief owner, by which he is to farnish 
land for and erect buildings to the value of $40,000, 
Mr. Bunn furnishing the machinery, valued at an 
equal amount. : : 

The location chosen is on Mr. Rosentiel’s fine 
furm, near the Lilinois Central Railroad—a side 
track being now laid. There will be three main 
buildings besides the office and other small struc- 
tures. The largest one will be 191 by 68 feet, and 
26 feet high—two stories; the second will be 126 
by 30 feet, and same height; the third 129 by 50 
feet, and one story high. Under half of the large 
building is a cellar. The foundations are of very 
good stone, quarried on the farm; the main build- 
ings will be of brick. Nine steam engines will be 
used. The water, except for drinking, &c., will be 
drawn from a creek through a seven inch pipe, 54 
rods long. 

It is intended to work 50 tons of beets per day, 
when at full work. From 600 to 800 acres are ex- 
pected to be devoted to beets. Mr. Rosentiel will 
devote 150 or more acres of his own farm to this 
crop. He is entirely contident of success, and this 
contidence seems to be shared in by Mr. Bunn. 

An experiment involving what was then thought 
to be a large capital was made in Oakland County, 
Mich., about 1837, which proved a failure. And 
in 1838-39 the Northampton Beet-sugar Company 
of Massachusetts, was formed, and received a 
silver medal from the Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation, and a premium of one hundred dollars 
from the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture, for specimens of beet-sugar ex- 
hibited by David Lee Child. And we presume 
that other unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to manufacture sugar from beets in this country. 
But we understand there is a factory in Sauk 
County, Wis., managed by Germans, that has been 
reasonably successful from the beginning; and we 
are not by any means disposed to despair of the 
final success of this branch of industry on Ameri- 


can soil. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

The State Board of Agriculture of Missouri have 
issued a volume of 411 pages, paid for, of course, 
by the State. The St. Louis Journal of Agricul- 
ture criticises rather seyerely the contents of this 
volume. It says :— 
The report is a compilation, in the main of ma- 
terial, the value of which, it is sseeney difficult 
for us to understand. its impenetrable stupidity 
is its best protection from criticism. We can dis- 
cover no originality or talent in this report, and we 
are of the opinion that an intelligent boy clerk, 
eighteen years of age, could do all compilation 
in half a month. 


A correspondent of the same paper, who ex- 


and the farmers of the State are placed before the 
world by this volume, adds :-— 


I have read with some care that part of the vol- 
ume embraced in the first 140 pages, and for awk- 
wardness of expression, inaccuracy of statement, 
confusion of ideas, and distortion of the English 
language, one may safely challenge the production 
of its equal in almost any volume on agriculture 
ever before published, except that from the same 
source published last year. 

ut without specifying other things in the sub- 
ject matter of the report that are worthy of notice, 
it may be said that, while it contains little that is 
decidedly objectionable, and some that is very 
good in its way (¢. g. most of the essays,) it pre- 
sents no one thing of decided merit—nothing that 
can be regarded as an acquisition to our agricul- 
tural literature, or that takes one step in advance 
of the common-place newspaper articles of the 
day, and when viewed in the light of this progres- 
sive age it falls far below the best agricultural 
journals of the country. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Report of the General Committce of the Cincinnati 
Exposition, held in Cincinnati, under the auspices of 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute, Board of Trade, and 
Chamber of Commerce, from Beptember 21 to Octo- 
ber 24,1870. , 

This volume of 400 pages furnishes a full account 
of this exhibition, with plans and perspectives of 
the buildings in which it was held. These build- 
ings occupied nearly three acres of ground, with a 
floor space of about 110,000 square feet, and a wall 
space of 90,000 feet. The receipts were almost 
$54,000, during the twenty-seven days on which 
the doors were open, and more than three hundred 
thousand persons visited the exhibition during its 
progress. Surely “‘peace hath victories no less to 
be renowned than war.” 

We have also received the “Rules and Regula- 
tions” for a similar Exposition at the same place, 
September 6 to October 7, 1871, which is designed 
to be on @ larger scale than that of 1870. T. A. 
Goshorn, President; H. McCollum, Secretary. 
TRANSACTIONS of the State Agricultural Society of 

Georgia, with a List of the Premiums Awarded and 

Recommended for 1869 and 1870, Maeon, Ga.: J. W. 

Burke & Co., Publishers, 1571, 

This closely printed pamphlet of 104 and 64 
pages, contains in addition to list of premium arti- 
cles, many reports, essays, and addresses of more 
than local value. 


PREMIUM List of the Kaneas State Agricultural Boci 
ety for 1871. Fair at Topeka, September 11-lé. Al 
fred Gray, Becretary, Wyandotte. 





CoLorapbo Potato BeerLe iN MASsaCHUSETTS. 
—Hon. M. P. Wilder informs us that this long 
dreaded scourge of the potato field has been found 
in the town of Worcester, whither it probably 
either stole a ride on the cars of the Western rail- 
road, or was introduced by some carpet-bagger. 
We understood Mr. Wilder that the State Board ot 
Agriculture were contemplating the adoption ot 
some action with a view to “stamping out” the pest. 
We are not informed as to the extent of the foot- 
hold the insect has secured, but we should cer- 
tainly advise a most earnest endeavor by hand 
picking, by poison, by fire, and by every means in 
their power, to check its further extension in our 
State. 


Tat. Grass.—We have received from Mr. F. 
Richardson, of Fitchburg, Mass., a bundle of herds- 
grass from five fect to six feet two inches high, with 
sume blue-joint or fowl meadow and witch grass 
nearly as tall. Is grew on a river intervale, on to 
which the stream, in the great flood of 1869, carried a 
covering of earth, and from which it washed away 
an acre or two to enrich some other meadow. Un- 
fortunately we have mislaid the note accompany- 
ing the grass, and therefore are unable to make a 
fuller statement of the particulars of the mam 
moth crop of which we have a specimen. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SUMMER CAKE OF STOCK. 

Oar farm stock is now at pasture, and I hav 
thought that some suggestions from my experi- 
ence with cattle while at pasture, might be accept- 
able to some of your readers. Much has been 
written about the winter care of stock, and but 
little of its summer management. 

When I began farming, nearly forty years since, 
I had but one cow and a yoke ofoxen. I had on 
lot only for their pasture. Afterwards I made an 
addition to my farm and to my stock also; and 
then | thought 1 would make different arrange 
ments in regard to pasturing. I went to work and 
divided my pasture into several small lots, by 
fences. 

TRIED CHANGING PASTURES. 

I thought this would be an improvement, for 
several reasons. I could turnin to the low land 
coarse feed first, believing stock would eat it better 
when it was tender, and I should also save my 
better feed until it got well started, by which the 
good teed would be better all summer. 

I had as many as five separate pastures. I could 
let down my bars at the barnyard, and send the 
stock into whichever lot I desired. I generally 
changed them from one lot to another weekly 
This allowéd each lota growth of four weeks. O! 
course the feed would get a good start, generally 
quite rank. But I soon found that this plan did 
not work well. My cattle having the fresh feed o 
a new lot every week became uneasy after the first 
few days, and if | went near them they would rur 
and bellow fur a new lot; for they remembered 
that I had been in the habit of letting down th: 
bars once a week and turning them into new feed. 
On noticing this habit, I adopted the policy ot 
letting down the bars to a new lot when the catthk 
could not see me. By this means they became 
more quict. 

I think my pastures did produce rather more 
feed, managed in this way, but I found there were 
disadvantages attending its practical operation. 
After four week's growth the feed would be rank 
and abundant, and on being turned into a fresh lot 
the cattle would cat too much, and so overload 
their stomachs as to cause scouring. As a preven- 
tive and remedy for this I commenced teeding 
them old dry hay. They took it with a relish and 
I thought it was very beneficial to them. 

After a few year’s experience in managing stock 
in this way, and in keeping in repair the fences 
necessary to divide my pasture into five lots, | 
abandoned the plan, removed the division fences 
and for several years past have kept all my cattle 
in one lot. 

GONE BACK TO ONE PASTURE. 

My pasture ground embraces a varicty of soils, 
from the sandy knoll, where the sweetest grasses 
grow, to the muck-bed, where the vegetation is 
coarse and rank. Enjoying a range of three- 
fourths of a mile, my cattle can lie in the shade of 
pine trees over one hundred feet high and ten feet 
in circumference ; or brewse the young sapling oj 
a great varicty of trees and bushes, which are so 
thick on about an acre of the pasture that it is 
almost impenetrable, yet the cattle go through it 
and seem to enjoy the currying their hides get 
from the interlocked branches, and the shade the 
dense foliage affords. In this lot a spring of purc 
water gushes from the hill-side which forms a 
sluggish stream that flows through sand and mud. 
Here they can drink, or if they choose they can 
sip from a small pond where frogs peep, turtles 
crawl, and serpents charm, or they can wait till 
they come to the yard and quench their thirst from 
a trough filled with water drawn from a well 
eighteen feet deep. In the pasture there are stumps 
on which they can rub their noses, necks and fore- 
heads, and keep their eye-winkers and forelocks in 
order. 

HEALTH OF ANIMALS. 

With such a variety of food and drink, of sun- 
shine and shade, of dry soil and wet, of tame and 
wild grasses, I have never bad an animal sicken 
and die under my management. A few years ago 
having a cow somehow ailing, I called in an old 
mar who pretended to be a cattle doctor. On ex- 
amination he said she had got the horn ail and she 
must have some tobacco steeped and give her the 
juice. He gave her what he called a dose, I should 
think nearly a pint. The cow staggered, dropped 
and died in about ten minutes. 50 much for my 
experience with tobacco, which thoroughly satis- 
fied me of its power! If the cow had been let 
alone, I think she would have got well. 

GENTLE TREATMENT OF STOCK—HAY IN SUMMER. 

My cattle like my company. When in the pas- 
ture they will follow me until I leave the lot; and, 
as a general thing they come up to the barnyard 
every night about sunset, and in their way call for 
a lock ot hay. Though I give them all they want, 
they take but a few mouthfuls, which satisties 
them, and I am confident it does them a great deal 
of good. It keeps their bowels regular, and they 
thrive well and are happy. ‘They do much better 
than they did when I changed pastures once a 
week, for now they have the change of feed every 
day instead of once a week. 

Cattle need. kindness, and they pay well for it. 
Ican handle my steers and others as I please. 
They will come up to me when I am milking and 
invite me to play with them. I am obliged to 
scold sometimes to keep them away, but they 
know nothing about being whipped. ‘ 

SOILING. 


The time I think is not far distant when soiling 
cattle will be the most profitable where most of the 
farm can be cultivated. Provide a small lot for 
them to run in; feed green fodder; save all the 
manure, and our farms will grow richer; better 
and larger crops will be raised, and more attention 
will be given to looking after the cattle in the 
summer months. M. L. GoopgE.u. 

South Amherst, Mass., July, 1871. 





SOILS FOR MUCK. 


T am a constant reader of your paper, and have 
been much interested in the different communi- 
cations on muck. From all I have seen and read 
about it, I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
so much in the muck as in the soil to which it is 
applied. If you have a piece of dry, sandy land, 
muck of any kind will be a great benefit to it,— 
the more muck the better. But on land that is 
swampy or wet and heavy it will be of little if any 
use. Such a soil should have sand carted on to it 
and ploughed in, and by mixing the two different 
soils together a great improvement will be effected. 
I am acquainted with a piece of land in a village 
that is nothing but muck and bog. A good part of 
it is cultivated. In the first place sand is carted 
on and mingled with the surface soil. Here they 
have as good gardens as there are in the village. 
Hence I am satisfied that muck should be used on 
light, sandy soils, especially if it is applied in a 
crude state. A correspondent in a late number of 
the Farmer spoke of using it with good results on 
agravelly knoll. This also to corroborate the 
correctness of my theory. But muck ina crude 
state, or fresh from the bog, will be of little benefit 











‘was a successful nurseryman a few years ago in 


by 
unswerving integrity and unselfish devotion to duty. 
These degrees are conferred upon you with the 


presses regret for the attitude in which the Board 


on some kinds of land, while om others it will do 


much good. Hence the different results of exper- 
iments, and consequently different opinions of far- 
mers on the subject. Muck is of little if any use 
as a manure, but as an absorbent it is valuable. 
If drawn into the hog yard and left for the hogs to 
root over and mix with straw and weeds that can 
be pulled and thrown into the yard, a great deal of 
manure can be made. c. 
Keene, N. H., June 28, 1871. 





THE BYFIELD TOWN PARM CROP OF CORN. 

I ret to have annoyed your correspondent, 
Mr. iL. Hubbard, by crediting him (as it happens 
by mistake,) for the great corn crop on the Byfield 
Town Farm at one of the Cattle Shows in Salem, 
Mass., between the years 1843 and 1850. If he will 
take the trouble to examine the reports of the 
Fairs of Essex County for the years mentioned, he 
will find in one of them that I am credited with 
having raised ninety-two bushels of corn per acre, 
and the Byfield Alms-house farm one hundred and 
sixteen bushels, to which was awarded the first 
premium. 

If Mr. Hubbard wishes to do as wel/, he can 
plough in a heavy dressing of manure, then put a 
shovelful of old compost in the hill, on good soil 
that wall give him two and a half tons of hay to 
the acre. H. Poor. 

Long Island, N. ¥., July 18, 1871. 

Remanks.—At the risk of getting our head 
punched by one or both of the parties to this big- 
crop controversy, we venture to step in and say 
that we have been examining the records referred 
to, and find that, in 1849, Mr. Joshua Foss of By- 
field, Mass.,~—we saw nothing said of the Alms- 
house—claimed to have raised on one acre of land 
205 bushels of ears of corn; equal to 1024 bushels 
of shelled corn. It was a medium sized eight 
rowed variety ; the rows were three feet apart, hills 
two and a half feet asunder, with three stalks in a 
hill. 

At the same time Mr. Henry Poor made a state- 
ment ofacrop of ninety-three bushels of shelled 
corn to an acre—land measured, and amount of 
yield determined by shelling two bushels of ears. 





His was a large variety, and he inquired what he 
should do with the buts of stalks which were so 
large that he had been advised to sell them as 
cord wood. 

Our correspondent J. H., of Shrewsbury, Mass., 
who has experimented carefully as to the yield per 
acre, and finds seventy-five bushels a great crop, 
says that 200 ears of the large varictics will make 
a bushel when shelled, but of the smaller varieties 
300 or more ears are required. Assuming that of 
the medium variety raised by Mr. Foss, 250 ears 
were equal to a bushel of shelled corn, it appears 
by our figures that each hill of three stalks must 
have produced 44 ears, or three good ears for each 
two stalks. Did they do it? 





GALT. 

The salt subject being up, I have a word to say 
on it. 1 use it some for stuck, partly of course, but 
not wholly, because everybody does. When accus 
tomed to eating it, young cattle are not as wild 
when salted occasionally; and with cows giving 
milk, 1 have thought it made the butter “come” 
easier when they were salted often; but it always 
lessens the tlow of milk for a few milkings. 
Hence in a dry time when feed is dried up I give 
salt only after a rain; for ina dry time, if salted, 
they fail to resume their former tlow of milk, al- 
though one brother says it increases the flow of 
milk in his cows. I never had cattle fat better 
than those that had but very little salt during thi 
entire season. It is a cathartic, and I do not be- 
lieve that physic and fat go well together. 

Addison County, Vt., July, 1871. T. B. 

GARDEN AND OKCHALD.—THE DIFPERENCB. 
Jones has a noble kitchen garden, 
And tends it too, as well; 
Tt full supplies his wants, and then 
Has much to «pare, or sell, 
Smith ‘never was much of a hand 
‘To bother with such truck ; 
And then he can’t find a spot of laud 
Bat’s weeds—has no luck.” 


Jones’ orchard is a pleasant place, 
With thrifty, handsome trees, 
With large and lucious fruits that grace 
The bough, and kiss the breeze. 
Smith's \e a eight to saee—and seen 
Leaves sadness on the heart; 
A «craggly, unkempt, unsightly ecrees, 
With which we're glad to part 
Maine, 1871. a. W. Le 








CAUTION, 


An agent last fall went through this State selling 
town rights foran Improved Sickle Bar and takin; 
notes. All are cautioned against buying tuesc 
notes for the whole thing is a fraud. 

Rumney, N. H., 1871. Jostan Quincy, JR. 





A LARGE CALF. 


Mr. Lyman Works, of Williamstown, Vt., has a | 


calf that weighed three hundred and sixty-two 
pounds when he was two months and thirtee: 
days old. If any one can beat this let us hear 
from him. VirtiamM Hanson. 
Wilhamatown, Vt.; July 5, 1871. 


Correspontence, 
z +- 
For the New England Farmer. 


HOBBIBS.---CURING GRASS. 


I suppose I shall make myself liable to be 
called an old fogy for the remarks I am about 
to make; but, nevertheless, I feel disposed to 
have my say, at the risk of being called one. 

The most prominent hobby, just now, among 
farmers is that of curing hay, as the drying of 
it is an inadmissible term. For as long’a time 
as my memory runneth backward, and that is 
almost half a century, the theory and practice 
among most farmers has been to use salt, more 
or less, according to the ideas of the one using 
it. I always used it but sparingly, as I never 
felt satisfied that it really was of much use in 
preserving hay. If it was not properly dried 
in the field, 1 put on salt because I thought 
that it might keep down the heat and also pre- 
vent the dust that is so apt to rise from imper- 
fectly cured hay. 

But the use of salt on hay soon got to be a 
hobby. Grass could be cut, just wilted, put 
in the mow, a good lot of salt applied, and all 
was right. I never tried that way, because | 
always found that the hay that did not gener- 
ate heat enough to melt the salt came out the 
sweetest and best. 

By and by, somebody found out that salt 
was not good for cattle, and lime was the next 
hobby ; but this had but a short run. 

Now the theory is, cut grass after the dew 
is off, just wilt it, cart it in, put nothing on it, 
shut up your barn so as to exclude all the air, 
or at least as much as possible, and though 
you may have a foot in depth all over the mow 
that will be rotten, yet the rest of it will be 
so much better, that it will make up for all the 
loss. 

The advocates of this plan claim that close 
packing and exclusion of the air is what is ne- 
cessary. If this be the case, what would be 
the effect of pressing and baling at once? 
What a deal of trouble would a certain cele- 
brated speaker and writer on agricultural top- 
ics have saved himself, who, after having put 
into his barn some thirty or forty tons of such 
undried hay, found in a few days that the steam 
was coming out of every crack and cranny in 
his barn, and became so frightened that he 
had it all taken out and dried and put back 
again at an expense probably greater than that 
of putting it in the first time, had he been as- 
sured that it would have come out right in the 
end. 

I notice this year that a difference of opin- 
ion has sprung up among the advocates of this 
manner of curing grass. Some say that it 
need not be packed close ; that the air should 
not be excluded; that the barn need not be 
shut up; and that you may avoid having so 
much rotten hay on the top by admitting some 
air. Would anybody have arrived at these 
conclusions if the close packing system had 
proved to be as successful as has been claimed ? 

Since writing the above I have been read- 
ing the remarks of a Doctor P. Simonton, of 
Maine, on the subject of curing hay, in which 
he refers to what he calls the old method, and 
which he said originated in the days of wooden 
pitchforks, when the hay was raked up and 
spread out over and over again, till all the 
seed dropped out, the leaves fell off, and all 
the fragrant aroma and nutrient juices were 
gone forever. This way of curing it he very 
justly calls the = of all ways, and then 
goes on to say that ‘‘from all we can see and 
learn it is the one still most common in prac- 
tice.” 

He then refers to another method so nearly 
like the editorial on the subject published in 
the Farmer of June 24, which I think a most 
excellent article, that it needs no further notice. 

He then refers to what he calls the third 
method,—that in which the grass is just wilted 
and put in and allowed to heat and cure in the 
mow. Though he does not profess to have 
any practical experience himself, he refers to 
a statement of a Mr. Larrabee, of Searsport, 
to confirm the truth of his theory. Mr. Lar- 
rabee says that he mowed two tons of grass 
after the dew was off, and put it on a scaffold 
in his barn, and that was all he did to it. ‘‘It 
went through a process of heat and sweating 
which caused the upper part, some ten or 
twelve inches thick, to spoil for eating vat 

ses. All below this proved excellent hay. 

me of the leaves turned black, but nearly 
all of the useful parts which are lost by the 
drying method being saved, it was very rich 
in fodder and was much better relished by the 
stock than common dried hay.” 

Now it seems tome that Doctor S. was very 
unfortunate in his selection of a case to illus- 
trate the truth of his theory. If these two 
tons of hay had been put on a scaffold twelve 

this rotten layer would measure 


feet 
144 cubie feet. Allowing 600 eubic feet for 








| ting hay on the new principle, to say nothing 





a ton, it would weigh 333 pounds. This at 
$35 per ton would come to oe 72. Now if a 
mow of ten tons is going to spoil in the same 
proportion, it will be 1660 pounds and a frac- 
tion, making $25.05, to say nothing of the ex- 
tra labor to handle over water enough to rot 
this amount of hay. This amount of money 


them around the edge of a pot filled with a 
light, sandy soil, which should be kept per- 
fectly wet. But the best season for this oper- 
ation is in August or September, as then they 
will strike root more vigorously and be ready 
to bloom in the window garden. These flow- 
ers love warmth, but do not like cold winds, 


would, in my opinion, richly pay for the extra | nor the heat of the noonday sun when it 


work of drying the hay according to my idea 
of curing hay. F 

One of the objections in my mind to the 
new way is the necessity of handling grass 
with so great an amount of water in it. It is 
heavy stuff to pitch and cart. I think it much 
better to evaporate this water in the field than 
to take it to the barn to go through the process 
there, 

I do not speak unadvisedly on this matter. 
I find by actual trial that one hundred pounds 
of grass that had laid seven hours in the sun 
on a good hay day, and was afterwards treated 
in every other way as was the balance of the 
lot, lost in drying, forty-six pounds, leaving 
fifty-four pounds of dry hay in such a state as 
I would be _— to mow away ten or fifteen 
tons together. Now as I cut usually about 
100 tons of hay, cured as I cure it, I should 
be obliged on this new plan to handle an ad- 
ditional forty-six tons of water, which it seems 
to me is not very economical, as in addition to 
the extra labor, the evaporation of ,this large 
amount of water would greatly injure the 
building. 

Then again, I keep a stock of thirty-five 
head of cattle and horses, and they are stalled 
at night. It seems to me that it would be sub- 
jecting them to an uncomfortable vapor bath 
to have the barn shut up tight all through the 
hot weather while the grass is going through 
the sweating process. 

Once more, my barn contains 3600 square 
feet of scaffold and mow room. Now if I 
have got to have one foot of rotten hay all 
over the surface of these mows, it would equal 
six tons of dry hay, and at $35 per ton, would 
be worth $210; the price to be paid for get- 


of the unpleasant smell that would arise from 
such a mass of rotting vegetable matter shut 
up in a tight barn. 

Another objection is, that it is very incon- 
venient for me to fill a mow, in one or two 





days, of the same or nearly the same quality, 
which seems to be a requisite of the A te 
practice, 

The farm under my care is divided into 
some twenty lots, contaming in all about eighty 
acres. Of course I have different kinds of 
hay,—some horse kay; some for the cows, 
some for the oxen, and some for the market. 


scorches, 

Equal parts of well rotted manure, sand, 
and good garden loam will make the best 
compost to grow them to perfection. They 
are easily raised from seed; and if very fine 
varieties are procured one season, the next 
spring they will sow themselves and you will 
have thousands of plants. Last summer we 
saw a bordering of the rarest Petunias, which 
extended entirely around a vegetable garden. 
It was a very lovely sight, and this last spring 
a multitude of plants sprung up all over the 
beds. Literally, thousands of plants were 
given away. ‘Those of our readers who have 
not seen the new varieties of this common 
flower can form no idea of its beauty. The 
double varieties are nearly as fragrant as the 
Carnation, and are quite as perfectly striped, 
and blotched, and many of them equal the 
delicate traceries of the Salpiglossis. 

Double Zinnias are now as effective a flower 
as one can raise ; their perfectly cupped petals 
have quite eclipsed those of the Dahlia. The 
white varieties are now an established fact, 
and are very beautiful; they are of a paper 
whiteness, and each petal is perfectly formed. 
These plants should be pruned, and pinched 
in, to grow in perfection, and not allowed to 
straggle as they please. A well grown plant, 
well-trained and pruned, is as fine an object 
as the flower beds can exhibit. This season, 
striped Zinnias are the **novelty ;” beautiful 
pink leaves will have a narrow stripe of white 
down the centre of each, making a very lovely 
flower. : 

Now is the season for extracting perfume 
from the sweet flowers. Gather quantities of 
rose leaves, sweet geraniums, heliotrope blos- 
soms, carnations, sweet peas, and any fra- 
grant flowers. Place them in a small earthen 
jar, and strew salt plentifully between the lay- 
ers of leaves and blossoms. Set the jar in the 
cellar, tightly covered up and let it stand for 
six or seven weeks, Pen uncover it, and 
strain out through thin muslin all the liquid 
that is in it, squeezing the flowers thoroughly, 
after the first straining. 

Bottle the small quantity of fluid obtained, 


} and set in the sun for four weeks, letting it 


} 


} 


remain out all night in the dew. It will con- 
tain the essential oil of the flowers, and three 
or four drops of it will perfume a whole quart 


I make such a division as I am able in the | of water or alcohol. 


field, and as I generally make clean work as I 


The backward season has prevented the 


go, it is not often that I can get enough of | Zonale geraniums offered to $. A. R. from 
one kind of hay to fill a mow in one or two | making rapid growth; so she will be obliged 
days; and should a wet day intervene, or if | to wait for the cuttings until September. We 
you don't get full Saturday night, you are all | do not keep any plants or cuttings for sale ; 
ashore; gs it will not do to let a mow remain | but when we know of some one person who 


over two days without filling. 

Once more, I wish some chemist would sub- 
ject some of the hay to a chemical analysis 
and tell us whether the starch and sugar 
undergoes any change in going through the 
sweating process, 

Thus, Mr. Editor, | have given, in my im- 
perfect way, my views of this new method of 
curing grass. If you think they are worth 
anything, use them; if not, consign them to 
the waste basket. J. L. Hupnarp. 

Peabody, Mass., July 14, 1871]. 





For the New England Farmer. 
OUT-DOOR GARDENING. 


June played at **hide-and-seek” with us, in 


| 
! 
| 
| 


| 


these northern latitudes, granting us only a | 


6 
glimpse of her sunny skies and balmy airs, but 
m these summer months the sun shines, with an 
almost overpowering warmth; and all nature 
rejoiwes im its rays. 

if we would enjoy the rich and rare 
flowers and delicious vegetables of the sum- 
mer months. 

Our roses have been perfectly exquisite! 
Never were roses seen so rich and rare in this 
‘‘north countree !” 
six feet high : 
eovered with most lovely roses and buds. The 
latter, with their mossy veil, are very beauti- 


necessity A 


The *‘heated term” is a | 


| 


A moss rose stands over | 
hag 
and as we write, is perfectly 


ful, and the full blown roses are not without | 


their charm. 


The plant had been cultivated | 


several years, but not until the ‘Grafton Min- | 


” was appiled to its roots did it 
then it grew wonderfully, 


eral Fertilizer 
make any headway ; 


ind in the last two years has grown four feet. | 
| contains what remains of the flags borne by 


Every spring it is cut back from a foot to 
eighteen inches, and the puny branches thinned 
out; then it gathers up fresh strength, and 
puts forth its buds and leaves in renewed 
beauty. One hundred and twenty-five roses 
have bloomed upon it this season. 

All lovers of roses should obtain some of 
this mineral powder which gives renewed life 
to all old rose bushes ; 
and strength of the new plants. 


garden this summer, and they will soon bloom 
again in beauty and glory. ‘They were all cut 
back after blooming in June, and now their 
promise is great. 

Roses require close pruning to blossom in 
perfection ; it seems very hard to cut off the 
tall branches—but the finest blossoms are al- 
ways produced on the stalks thrown up freshly 
from the roots, Look at your pet roses, my 
fair friends, and learn this truth, and profit by 
it. 

Cut down the old wood within six or ten 
inches of the ground, and see how they will 
repay you for the sacrifice of their branches. 
Not a slug, or a rose bug, has dared to touch 
a leaf or bud of one of our darlings. 
in the season the mineral powder referred to 
above, was plentifully scattered over all the 
leaves. Two more applications were made 
for fear the devastating foe might make its 
appearance, and their foliage is as beautiful as 
in the first dawn of creation. The culture of 
the rose has been neglected of late, on account 
of the ravages of this insect, but it can be suc- 
cessfully removed with very little trouble ; be- 
sides the use of the ‘‘Fertilizer” is very benefi- 
cial to the growth of the plant. 

‘There is not a flower in the garden that 
possesses more charms than the rose ; still, the 
pink also commands much admiration. These 
tlowers were first brought into notice in 1270, 
by Louis the Pious. He madea crusade to 
‘Tunis, and was delighted with the delicious 
fragrance of the pink. Some of the plants 
were taken home and cultivated with great at- 
tention. It was called Tunica at first, from 
the spot where it was discovered, but on ac- 
count of its spicy fragrance it was named 
Caryophyllus. Since that the pink has become 
domesticated in the south of France and Italy. 

King Rene of Anjou was a devoted admirer 
of the flower, and he cultivated many varieties 
of it; he considered it valuable as a medicine. 
Not until 1597 was it grown in England, and 
it was introduced then by the Poles. We are 
indebted to the Spaniards for its introduction 
into this country. 

In 1700 the Datch took it up and cultivated 
it with such care that they produced over 300 
varieties. A perfect flower must be a fine 
color, with an unbroken calyx—if that bursts 
open its beauty is greatly injured. Carnations 
and Picotees are both tndispensables. They 
can be easily raised from cuttings or. layers ; 
and the soil which grows them to the best ad- 
vantage, is a mixture of loam, black leaf 
mould, well-decayed stable manure, and a lit- 
tla sand. These flowers are often styled flor- 
ists’ flowers. This term is usually applied to 
those plants that have been improved in form, 
color, or size, or in all three combined. They 
are, in truth, the productions of art, having 
been raised by high cultivation and patient 
care from insignificant flowers. 

Any one who will compare a single and a 
double pink, will be struck with the great dif- 
ference between the same flower in a natural 
and artificial state. Florists’ flowers are one 
of the greatest proofs of man’s skill 2nd inge- 
nuity which the vegetable kingdom can exhibit. 
The taste for Florists’ Ffowers in England is 
supposed to have been brought over from 
Flanders, when its citizens fled from the per- 
secutions of their rulers. 

The Flemish weavers brought with them 
roses, carnations and gilliflowers as early as 
1567, and the rare gardens in many parts of 
England are indebted for many of their gems 
to these manufacturers. 

The French refugees introduced the fashion 
into Scotland, and wherever they settled beau- 
tiful flowers are now found. 

Since the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, great improvements have been made in 
floriculture, and our florists vie with those on 
the Continent. All annuals have been greatly 
increased in beauty. Compare the tiny crim- 
son Petunia, which was cultivated over thirty 
years ago, with those now growing in many a 
garden, and mark the difference. 

In our garden are growing ‘‘Buchanan’s 
Hybrids,” which are rarely beautiful; striped 
like a banner, blotched like a balsam, double 
as a rose, and of all the shades of pink, crim- 
son, purple and white ; forming of themselves 
a be of flowers that quite equals the plot of 
verbenas near by, 





The Petunia can easily be propagated by 
cuttings, at almost any season, by inserting 


| New Hampshire boys in the army. 


has a great affection for them, we are glad to 
give them away. J.B. W. shall have some 
at the same time that the others are sent. We 


have some thirty-eight Zonale and Tri-colored 


| geraniums coming forward, but all the plants 
| are small, and will not bear cutting back just 


at present. They will be sent *‘without money 
and without price,” but from the feeling that 


makes us all akin.” O. G. de 





For the New England Farmer. 
“AMONG THE MOUNTAINS.” 


Having been much interested in Mr. Brown's 
account of his jaunt among the farmers and 
mountains, I thought, perhaps, he and some 
others might be interested in a similar trip 
which it has just been my good fortune to en- 
Joy. 

Leaving the good city of Haverhill, Thurs- 
day morning, in the company of another lady 
and gentleman and Mr. S., my ‘‘liege lord,” 
we bowled along at a merry pace, the good 
steeds ‘*Ned” and ‘‘Fan,” little knowing the 
journey before them, and not governing them- 
selves accordingly. We reached Concord 
about three o'clock, a distance of about forty- 
two miles, I believe; having passed through 
Plaistow, Hampstead, Auburn, Chester and 
Hooksett. The ride was every way delightful. 
Some farms looked thrifty and well cared for, 
others showed the want of the hoe and manure 
heap. 

At Concord, we visited the State Prison and 
looked about a little before dark. As the Le- 
gislature was in session, we stepped into the 
State House for a moment. The lower hall 


Tattered 


| and torn they were, and spoke mournfully of 


and increases the vigor | 
Sixteen new | 
Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses adorn our | 


Early | 


the past. Some of them had been through 
many battles and but little was left but the 
staff and stars. a 

Leaving Concord in good season next morn- 
ing, we drove on through West Concord, Fish- 
erville, Boscawen, Franklin and Hill to Bris- 
tol. 

In Franklin we drove by the far-famed 
‘*Webster place.” We saw it long before we 
reached it, or knew whose it was, and spoke 
of it as a nice-looking farm, when lo! it 
proved to be the Webster farm, where the 
sturdy youth Daniel swung the scythe and 
hung it, also, to suit himself. The place is to 
be sold. It is a splendid farm; level, smooth 
and easy to cultivate. If I remember cor- 
rectly some society talk of buying it fora 
‘“*home” for somebody, but who | cannot tell. 
Do you know ? 

On leaving Franklin, the hills grew steeper 
and the scenery more lovely. At one point of 
the drive the view was perfectly charming. 
It was from a hill just before we reached Bris- 
tol. The sun was low in the horizon and cast 
his rosy beams along the valley of the Pemi- 
gewasset, which was lying far below us on the 
right. All along its banks on either side were 
spread out rich, level farms, green and beau- 
tiful with white houses gleaming in the sun- 
shine, and waving grain and nicely hoed corn- 
fields. 

The Pemigewasset is none other than our 
lovely Merrimac, but as we saw it there, wind- 
ing its way along, rushing and brawling over 
a stony bed we could hardly realize that a boat 
launched upon its bosom, would, were it not 
for stones and falls, float past our own home 
upon its banks many miles nearer the sea. 

We remained in Bristol over night. This 

is a farming town; but there is a straw-board 
factory and another factory of some kind, that 
give employment to those not inclined to till 
the soil. Wild strawberries grow in great 
abundance, and we feasted upon them, finding 
them when picked and hulled, superior to cul- 
tivated ones. We left Bristol bright and early 
Saturday morning. Passed through Bridge- 
water, Plymouth, Compton, Thornton, and 
Woodstock to Lincoln. Found the farms 
poor, soil rocky, crops slim, and hay very 
light, most of the way. It is a mystery how 
many of the familles get a living. Certainly 
a poor one it must be. Some of the farms 
were a desert, if I may use the word, of rocks, 
and, as Mr. Brown says, gardens were very 
scarce. I don’t remember seeing a tomato 
lant or anything of that kind after we left 
3ristol. But of one thing let me speak in 
terms of admiration. The roads are kept in 
good repair, and would put to shame our roads 
in Massachusetts. Up hill and down, although 
they may be, they are smooth and hard, and 
free from rolling stones and gutters washed 
out by rain. Mrs. S. B. Sawyer. 

West Amesbury, Mass., July 15, 18 71. 
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FENCE POSTS. 


The, timber in a tree cut at its best is much 
more lasting than that from a young tree, or 
from one past its prime, although the latter 
may show no sign of decay; and all trees lose 
rapidly in strength and solidity, and in the 
same or a greater ratio in durability from the 
ground up, and from the heart outward. A 
post that is seasoned is, under the same cir- 
cumstances, much more durable than one set 
green; and the nearer the heart, the more last- 
ing the wood in the same tree, if thoroughly 
sound. 

Even a basswood post that is well grown, 
and thoroughly seasoned, will last several 
years,—as long as a "apPy oak set green. 

As to red elm, while it does not equal oak 
in the natural property of durability, it may 
be made to outlast that timber, as usually set. 
I have some posts of elm, set eight years, and 
they will last, I do not doubt, as much longer. 
They were made of trees cut for the bark, and 
were season two years. 

I have seen oak posts fail in five years, and 
have seen them when they stood more than 
five times that long. , 

I have heard men say that white cedar was 
of no value for a fence-post—not so good as 
oak; and they were right from their experi- 





ence. They used the young trees, Just large 
enough for one post. They soon decayed, and 
would not hold a nail ; eight-pennys being used. 

I have one white cedar post to which a gate 
has been ing for twenty years, and it is 


ood yet. I have others, larger, that are 
pam 7 have no doubt, for thirty or forty 





years from setting. 


A white cedar should never be ot 9 
° g Mia 
is large enough to saw and make \ ofl 
posts; and if larger still, better, 15 said 
above, it is not failing—bas not lost solidity, 
which a cedar holds to extreme age. 

A fence properly constructed of such posts, 
and pine or hemlock boards, with the posts 
set two and a half feet deep, and duly tamped 
in with gravel, and the nails used are long ten- 
pennys, will last fifteen or twenty years good ; 
and if at the right time it is taken down, and 
the posts reversed, and re-built with new nails, 
it will then last ten or more years longer. 

A fence to be durable, must not only be of 
good material, but be well built; and very 
often more depends upon the good judgment 
and honesty of the builder than upon the cha- 
racter of the material used.— Western Rural. 





Remarks.—From our own experience we 
think that the durability of wood depends, in 
a great degree, on the season of the year in 
which it is cut; and that the proper time for 
cutting fence posts is indicated by the remark 
of the writer of the above, that his red elm 
posts, which last so well, were cut when the 
bark would peel. 





TEXAS CATTLE. 

A Texan correspondent of the Turf, Field 
and Farm expresses views in respect to cattle 
raising there, which to some of our readers 
may be new :— 

‘** Much has been written about this State, 
| and strange to say, even those who are most 
enthusiastic in their praises of Texas, have in- 
variably named, as the most prominent and 
valuable characteristic, the very feature which 
is an absolute curse to the State, and the bar- 
rier to civilization and the settlement of the 
rich farming lands which lie spread out here 
for hundreds of miles in extent. 

** They talk about the Cattle Kings of Texas 
with great emphasis, and speak of this busi- 
ness of cattle raising as an inducement to 
bring settlers to the country. Now this is the 
very thing that keeps the ploughman away from 
Texas. The cheap lands so often spoken of 
are here in abundance, but you can’t use them 
unless you have a fortune in your pocket to 
pay for barricading your corn-patch against 
the wild cattle which roam every where. If it 
was not for this cattle business the State would 
be filled up with farmers who would cultivate 
the land, raise grain, fence in their grass land 
and produce beef enough to feed the world. 
I have examined this Texas cattle business 
thoroughly, and a more complete burlesque 
on stock-raising could not be gotten up. 

The prairies are failing fast. The continual 
tramp, tramp of broad horns is wearing the life 
of the ‘luxuriant grass” away, and bringing up 
the weeds by big majorities. A few years ago 





| the wild grass grew up high on the prairies, 
and when the winter months came the stock 
found food to keep them going. But now the 
Ranger's occupation is almost gone, and only 
a little while longé r will his herds be seen 
roaming over the wilds of Texas.” 





PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 

No. 1. Take cucumbers, wipe them clean, 
and lay them into stone jars. Allow one 
quart of coarse salt to a pail of water; boil 
the salt and water till the salt is dissolved ; 
turn it boiling hot on the cucumbers; cover 
them up tight and let them stand for twenty- 
four hours; turn them into a basket to drain. 
Boil as much best cider vinegar as will cover 
the cucumbers; wash out the jars, and put 
the cucumbers into them; turn the vinegar 
on boiling hot; cover them with cabbage 
leaves and cover them tight. In forty-eight 
hours they will be fit for use. 

No. 2. Pick cucumbers each morning, let 
them stand in weak brine three or four days, 
putting in mustard pods and horse raddish 
leaves to keep them green. Then take -out 
and drain, covering with vinegar for a week ; 
at which time take out and drain again, putting 
in new vinegar, adding mustard seed, ginger 
root, cloves, pepper and red pepper pods, of 
each about one or two ounces, to suit different 
tastes, for each barrel. 

The vinegar must be changed once, as the 

large amount of water in the cucumbers re- 
duces the vinegar so much that this change is 
absolutely necessary, and if they should seem 
to lose their sharp taste again, just add a little 
molasses or spirit and all will be right.—Re- 
ceipt Book. 


Alum will harden cucumbers. To a gallon 
of vinegar, add one ounce of powdered alum. 
If the vinegar is put into bottles tightly cork- 
ed, and set in a kettle of cold water, with hay 
or straw between them to keep the bottles 
from knocking together, and allowed to re- 
main over the fire until the water boils, then 
removed, and kept in the kettle until nearly 
cool, the vinegar will keep perfectly clear 
when used for pickles, but it should be added 
to them cold. Shreds of horse raddish root 
will prevent all pickles from moulding.—S. 0. 
J., in Country Gentleman. 





THE FROG IN THE HORSE’S FOOT. 

The frog in the horse’s foot is evidently 
designed for very important If we 
carefully observe the form and size of the 
frog in the foot of the colt, from four years 
old at first shoeing, and then note the changes 
which it undergoes, as the shoeing is repeated, 
we shall soon be convinced that a visible de- 
parture from a state of health and nature is 
taking place. At first it will be found large 
and full, with considerable elasticity, oval in 
form, at the heels fully developed, plump and 
rounded. By degrees the fulness and elas- 
ticity will be observed to have diminished, its 
oval form will disappear and it will dwindle 
into a narrow crack, presenting only the mis- 
erable remains of a frog. The question is, 
Why is this so? I believe that most of the 
mischief is the unnecessary evil of paring. 
The smith, in paring the foot, comes to the 
frog and takes a slice from each side of it, for 
it presents an even, smooth, clean-looking sur- 
face when cut through, that to resist the temp- 
tation is more than falls to the share of most 
smiths. 

The reasons for not paring the frog are, 
first, the frog, has naturally less power of pro- 
ducing horn than any other part of the foot, 
it immediately checks the growth of the frog 
and prevents the expansion of the hoof, ex- 
posing the membrane which secretes the horn 
to undue pressure. The layer of horn that 
covers the frog is thinner in substance and 
more delicate than that of any other part of 
the foot; and when once destroyed is very im- 
perfectly and sparingly reproduced, Asa 
general rule I would say, let the frog alone. 

Perhaps about one in a thousand may form 
an exception, where a large, loose-textured 
frog may require a little paring once or twice 
a year. The frog is provided within itself 
with two very eflicient modes of throwing off 
any superfluous horn it may be troubled with. 

The first and most common is the separation 
from its surface of small, bran-like scales, 
which, becoming dry, fall off. The other is 
upon a larger scale, called casting the frog. 
A thick layer of frog separates itself in a body 
and comes off to the usual depth of paring. 

But it is worthy of remark that there is a 
very important difference between the two 
operations. Nature never removes the cov- 
ering until she has provided another beneath, 
and there still remains a perfect frog covered 
with horn, and in every way fitted to sustain 
exposure ; while the knife, on the contrary, 
removes the horny covering, but is unable to 
substitute any other in its stead. My advice 
would be to let the frog alone.—Western 
Rural. 


uses, 





Tne Woor Markxer.—Tedious as has been 
the time of waiting for a vindication of the wis- 
dom of the wool tariff of 1867, our revenge has 
come at last; and while we do not desire to 
add shame to the confusion which has over- 
taken our revilers, we take this occasion to ask 
them, one and all, how they like it as far as 
they have gone ? With California fleece at 35 
to 40 conts, XX Ohio at 55 to 60 cents, and 
picklock at 65 cents, and even the ‘ nasty, 
greasy Merinos” of New York and Vermont 
State at 50 cents, and with gold at $1.10 1-2 
to $1.11, we feel that the tariff is fully vindi- 
cated as a measure of fair protection to the 
American wool grower, and put this opinion 
on record, on behalf of the gentlemen whose 
patriotic labors contributed to bring this state 
of things to pass, of whom the writer, hav- 
ing shared fully in the calumny, desires to 
share in the glory of success.—Col. Harris, 
in Rural New Yorker. 








Dancer in Soar Maxine.—The Delphos 
Herald tells of a lady meeting with a serious 
mishap while making soap at Sandusky City, 
recently, While the soap was boiling at a 
lively rate, she turned into the kettle a quan- 
tity of cold lye, when the contents expl 
with t force, scalding the persons present 
in a shocking manner. The explosion was 1n~ 
stantaneous and so powerful as to leave the 
kettle entirely empty. 
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humbug taken at any price. 
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aay The above are net prices for all advertising less 
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CAUTION. 


We have just learned that a man calling himself 
W. R. Burden is travelling in Vermont, and passing 
himself off as an agent for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
We heard of him in Rutland Co. He has in some man- 
ner obtained some old blank bills of ours, from which 
he cuts the check, and offers the FARMER at any price 
he can induce people to pay. He is described as about 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lovisviie, Ky., July 20, 1871. 
Start for the West.—Our Party.—A Youthful Tourist.— 

T he Erie Railroad and its Scenery —Our first Pull- 

man Car.—Delaware River and Canal.—Lumber 

“ Shoots.” —Chestnut Trees and Fruit.—Character of 

the Country.— Cleveland, Ohio,— Cleveland, Columbus, 

Cincinnati and Indi: lis Railroad.— The Country 

along the Route.—Crops.—Hog and Hominy.—Far- 

mers’ Buildings. —Louisville and the Galt House.—Of 

Sor the Mammoth Cave ! 

Eleven hundred miles from home, we may be 
considered as fairly on our way to the far West, 
although we can remember the time, and not so 
very many years since, either, when this point was 
thought pretty well into the far West. Now, we 
are barely more than one-third of the distance we 
propose to traverse, and begin a little to realize the 
magnificent distances which stretch away before 
the traveller who proposes a tour across our country. 

As originally proposed, we started from New 
York on the morning of Tuesday, 18th inst. Our 
party, somewhat modified from the original cast, 
comprises, at this point, twenty-three persons, and 
we expect to be joined by a few more ere we get 
well started for Denver. Our route has already 
been given in the Farmer, and we will now intro- 
duce the members of the party, as follows :— 

Henry T. Williams, N. Y. Horticulturist, Treas- 
urer and Business Manager; J. B. Lyman and wife, 
Agricultural Editor New York 7'ribune; 8S. R. Wells 
and wife, Editor Phrenological Journal; F.D, Cur- 
tis and wife, Agricultural Editor New York Repud- 
lican; Mrs. S. O. Johnson, Correspondent Country 
Gentleman ; B. K. Bliss. and son, Representatives 
the Rural Club, New York; J. R. Dodge and C. R. 
Dodge, Representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; G. 
M. Tucker, Editor Country Gentleman; G. W. 
Brown, Editor Norwich Advertiser ; R. P. Eaton, 
Editor New ENGLAND Farmer; Thomas Meehan, 
Agricultural Editor Philadelphia Press and Editor 
of Gardener's Monthly; H. L. Reade, E. Corres- 
pondent Prairie Farmer; W. Clift, American <Ag- 
riculturist, New York; John F. Kirby and wife, 








25 years of age, 54 feet in height, with dark he, 
and has a scar on the left side of his face. His plan is 
to obtain the list of subscribers to the FARMER from 
the Postmasters in the towns he visits, and find out the 
amount due us by the date on the address label. Our 
subscribers in Vermont and elsewhere are hereby in- 
formed that we have no agent of that name, and shall 
not, of course, consider ourselves bound by his transac- 
tions. Postmasters are particularly requested not to 
furnish lists of our subscribers to any parties, as all of 
our authorized agents are supplied with such lists, and 
subscribers are again notified that the names of all our 
regular travelling agents may be found in the FARMER 
every week, and that any person who offers them the 
New ENGLAND FARMER for less than $2.50 per year 
may be safely set down as a fraud. 

Any information with regard to this man, Burden, 
that can be given to us or to any of our authorized agents, 
will be gratefully received. R. P. EATON & CO, 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Our Foreign News for the week is of con- 
siderable interest. The report that Minister 
Washburne had told Favre that no commnn- 
ists would be permitted to live in America, 
caused considerable comment and indignation, 
until it was authoritatively denied. Gambetta’s 
defence shows that the Government of Na- 
tional Defence armed 1,100,000 troops. 
Plans for the reorganization of the French 
Army are being discussed. General Douay 
has been presented with the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. The French budget of 1871 
has been reduced 125,000,000 franes, though 
the appropriations for the war department are 
unaltered. Explosions continue in the pow- 
der manufactories at Vincennes. The Siecle 
favors the imposition of an income tax. The 
committee of the assembly npon the budget 
has voted for the imposition of a stamp duty 
of ten centimes on all bills amounting to more 
than ten francs. 

The state of seige is still maintained in 
Paris, owing to the incompleteness of the Po- 
lice organization. 

Thiers in a speech in the French assembly 
on Saturday expressed himself in favor of se- 
curing the independence of the Pope, but said 
that nothing should be done to arouse the hos- 
tility of Italy. Favre does not share Thiers’s 
sympathy for the Pope. 

The German troops are now evacuating the 
Frénch departments of Eure, Somme and the 
Seine-Inferieure, and will return at once to 
Germany. The French troops have reoccu- 
pied Amiens. 

The municipal elections in Paris passed off 
quietly. General Faidherbe, elected to the 
assembly by three constituencies, has chosen 
to represent the department of the North. 

The Courts-martial for the trial of Commun- 
ist prisoners at Versailles have adjourned. 

Pio Nono is reported to be preparing to 
be preparing to leave Rome for Corsica; and 
the College of Cardinals is looking about them 
for a compromise candidate for the succession. 

Queen Victoria has cancelled by Royal 
Warrant, the act legalizing the purchase of 
Commissions in the British Army, a course 
which has created the most intense excitement 
among all classes in England, and is justly re- 
garded in the light of a democratic victory. 
The Sunday demonstration of working men at 
Hyde Park was a failure, on account of the 
rain. 

The upper chamber of the parliament of 
the Netherlands, have postponed indefinitely 
the further consideration of the treaty for the 
cession of Guinea to England. 

The report that a portion of the rouf of the 
Mount Cenis tunnel had fallen in, burying a 
large number of workmen in the ruins, is un- 
founded. 

From South America we hear that the yel- 
low fever has disappeared entirely from Buenos 
Ayres. Blanco has been defeated in Venezuela, 
The Cuban revolutionists claim to have gained 
some quite important victories. 

Of Domestic News, there is a great dearth. 
Our only sensation in New Engiand has been 
a slight earthquake, which caused no dam- 
age to any one as far as we have heard, 
except loss of sleep. An Explosion occurred 
at the Arsenal on Saturday causing a loss of 
stores and war material estimated at first at 
half a million dollars, but which subsequent 
advices have very materially reduced. The 
inquest on the bodies of the rioters slain in 
New York on the 12th has been held, and a 
verdict rendered in accordance with the facts. 
The mining troubles in California have broken 
out afresh. The Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico have recommenced hostilities. ¥ 

The Massachusetts Agricultnral College has 
graduated its first class and done it hand- 
somely. It has moreover won distinction in 
another field, by sending its boys to vanquish 
Harvard and Brown in the college regatta at 
Ingleside. 

The work of rebuilding the docks of New 
York has begun. 

The American Institute annual exhibition 
begins on September 17. 

The New England Editors having finished 
their journey to Canada, the Agricultural Edi- 
tors are now taking their turn, and are West- 

ward ho-ing, for a somewhat extended trip. 
Our readers will see from the lettcr in another 
column, that our General Editor, Mr. Eaton, 
is of the party, and we hope they will gra- 
ciously pardon any deficiency, which the inex- 
perience of his present substitute may cause in 
the columns of the Farmer, 





Inquktst ON THE New York Riotrers.— 
The inquest on the bodies of those shot in the 
riot of the 12th. inst was held by Coroner 
Young on the 24th. The deputy-coroner 
read the names of the persons who met their 
deaths, 42 in number, and described the nature 
of the gun-shot wound in each case. Two 
names were not acertained, the bodies not 
being identified. Several witnesses were then 
examined, all of whom testified that they saw 
shots fired, but could not identify any one that 
had fired them. Stephen J. Meany appeared 
as counsel for the relatives of some of 
the dead, but the Coroner decided to con- 
duct the inquest in his own way without 
aid of counsel. Nearly all of the witnesses 
testified that shots were fired by the crowd be- 
fore the military fired on the crowd. 

The Coroner expressed himself willing to 
postpone the investigation if the Jnry so de- 
sired, but said he had been unable to collect 
any evideuce beyond what had been sworn to. 
The Jury saw no necessity for postponement 
and immediately returned the verdict that 
“‘We find that these parties came to their 
deaths on the 12th instant by gunshot wounds 
at the hands of parties to us unknown.” 





ti The falls of St. Anthony continue to 
crumble away. Every little while the le 
is are startled by the f a 


of 
to destroy their water power. 


correspondent New York Commercial Advertiser, 
George Noyes, Editor of Massachusetts Plough- 
man; Josiah Hoopes, Delaware TJribune ; W. M. 
Canby, Germantown Telegraph. — 

The youngest member of our party,—and here 
we would say that our readers need not anticipate 
any ungallant reference to the age of the lady 
members of the excursion,—they are none of them 
too old to enjoy the trip, nor young enough to care 
for any speculation concerning their probable juve- 
nility,—the youngest member of our party, we 
say, isa young gentleman who has reached the 
mature age of three months, and who has, thus far 
on the journey, conducted himself with a gravity 
and decorum worthy of notice and imitation by his 
elders. As he leaves us on our return to Indian- 
apolis, his views on the scenery and resources of 
the Rocky Mountains and the mining region must 
be reserved for another occasion. Among the la- 
dies are the well-known “Daisy Eyebright,” and 
Mrs. “Kate Hunnibee.” We leave it to our read- 
ers to guess which of the party claim these pseudo- 
nyms, merely hinting that one of them occasion- 
ally favors the FARMER with a readable article. 

In starting from New York our party took pos- 
session of a Pullman sleeping car, kindly placed 
at our disposal by the Erie Railway Company. Its 
luxurious fittings and roomy seats were in strange 
contrast with the first railroad cars, and in advance 
of anything attempted in the line of conveyances, 
until within a very few years, and in a great meas- 
ure do away with the fatigue inseparable from 
long-continued travel. 

The scenery from New York to Hornellsville, on 
the main Erie track, especially on that portion of 
the route lying in Pennsylvania and New York, is 
worth a journey to witness. Winding among the 
hills, seeming in many places almost to double upon 
our course, it reminded us often of New England 
scenery, especially along the roads that lead into 
the White Mountain region. Fora long distance 
we ran along the bank of the Delaware river, some 
100 feet or so above its surface. On the opposite 
side was the Delaware and Hudson canal, in full 
operation, hundreds of canal boats loaded with 
freight being slowly towed along its surface or 
waiting their turns to pass through the locks from 
one leyel to another. The hills were mostly cov- 
ered with a thick growth of trees, successors of the 
original forest, and on many of them we noticed 
chutes, (or “shoots,”) or narrow passage ways, cut 
through the woods and deeply worn by the friction 
of the logs which are sent down there in the winter 
as the easiest and quickest, and, in many cases, the 
only practicable method of getting them from the top 
of the mountain tothe stream at its base. Again, in 
places, the hills rise up straight from their base, 
similar to the Palisades on the Hudson, presenting 
an almost perpendicular face for hundreds of feet, 
seeming as if there were nothing to prevent one 
from falling from top to base, without striking by 
the way. 

Along the route we noticed in many places that 
a large proportion of the forest was composed of 
chestnut trees, and as they were in full blossom 
they had a most striking effect. It naturally had 
the result on a calculating Yankee to set him at 
work on the problem as to how many thousands of 
bushels of chestnuts would be lost next fall, for 
lack of picking, and the lowest estimate was by no 
means a small one. 

What we could see of the country under cultiva- 
tion impressed us favorably. In many places the 
hills were cleared and cultivated to their summits, 
and the fields worked as if easy of culture and 
profitable to the owner. We saw many mowing 
machines at work, and the hay crop appeared fair. 
The harvesting of wheat had commenced, and long 
rows of sheaves were waiting to be taken to the 
barn. Everything gave the impression of a fertile 
section and prosperous people. 

At Salamanca, N. Y., we left the main Erie road, 
and entered upon the Atlantic & Great Western 
Division, which, having been leased by the Erie 
Road, now forms practically a part of that road. 
Before reaching this point, at 10. 30 P. M., most of 
the party had taken possession of their berths, and 
from here nearly to Cleveland the journey was per- 
formed in the night. Of course we cannot speak of 
this part of the route from personal observation. 

As we approached Cleveland about 6 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, a heavy black cloud hung 
over the city, which proved to be the smoke from 
the soft coal used in the numerous manufacturing 
establishments of the city. Here we passed some 
very extensive works for the manufacture of kero- 
sene and other products of petroleum, covering 
many acres of ground. In the distance were sev- 
eral beautiful vineyards, completely covering the 
sides of the hills where they were located with the 
green foliage. We had no time for observation, as 
but a few minutes were allowed us to change cars, 
and we were soon under way on the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis R. R., for In- 
dianapolis and Louisville. 

During the whole day, Wednesday, our route 
was through a country of an entirely different char- 
acter from that which we passed through the day 
previous. Very few hills were to be seen. The 
country is level, well-wooded in places—second 
growth, of course—and fairly productive. The 
great feature to us was the large amount of corn 
growing, compared to other crops. It must be the 
main dependence of farmers along this route. Here, 
for the first time, we witnessed a corn field exceed- 
ing fifty acres. One, particularly, must have been at 
least double that size. The corn generally is splin- 
dled, and some fields eared out, and it has a prom- 
ising appearance. In Indiana, especially, we no- 
ticed whole fields where the corn stood from seven 
to eight feet, or more, in height, and was still 
thriftily growing. The ultimate destruction of 
much of this crop we noticed frequently, along the 
road, rooting in pastures, or leading their youthful 
progeny in search of toothsome morsels. Wemean 
pigs. The farmers’ dwellings, since leaving New 
York State, so far as we have noticed, have been 
small and apparently comfortless, as a class, and 
we have noticed very few such barns as one will 
meet in every New England farming town. 

Some little delay made us rather late at Indianapo- 
lis. Here we turned off on the Jeffersonville, Mad- 
ison and Indianapolis Railroad, for Louisville, and 
when about two-thirds of the way an accident to 
the engine compelled us to wait at a way station 
some little time for a new locomotive, and so far 
delayed us that we only arrived at this city at 10 
o'clock, P. M., an hour late. Here we cross the 
Ohio river on an iron bridge of some twenty-four 
spans, and we should say nearly a mile in length. 
It was too dark for particular notice, and we leave 
this morning for the Mammoth Cave, so we will 
not attempt any detailed description of the bridge 
or the city. Our letter is already as long as it ought 
to be, and we must defer further remarks till our 
next, when we shall have something to say of those 
big holes in the ground for which Kentucky has 
been famous for many years. 

We are stopping at the Gait Hovseg, a large, 
well furnished hotel, equal in every respect, so far 
as we can see, to the best of our Eastern hotels. 
From our window we have a fine view of the Ohio 
river, which is now very low and decidedly muddy, 
with the railroad bridge about a mile and a half 
below here. E. 





LarGe Yreip or Mirx.—Mr. John Quin- 
lan, of Charlotte, of whose successful farm 
management some account has been published 
in the Farmer, has handed to Messrs. Delano 
& Dinsmore of this city, the following state- 
ment of the amount of milk he delivered at 
the North Ferrisburg, Vt., cheese factory 
from the 5th to the 17th of July. He milks 
forty-five cows of the Short-horn grade :— 


livered 1148 ths.{ July 12 delivered 1196 ths, 
July 4 de! “ 1193 “ uy 13 “ 1208 “ 


“ 7 “ 1123 “ “ 14 “ 1170 “ 
“ 8 «“ 1250 “ “ 15 “ 1232 a“ 
“ @g “ 1180 “ “ 16 “ 1183 “ 
“ 10 “ 1128 “ “ 17 “ 1180 “ 
“ ll “ 1194 “ 


Mr. Dinsmore informs us that it is more 
difficult to realize ten cents per pound for 
cheese now than it was to obtain fifteen cents 





per pound one year ago, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

From Harper & Bros., through A. Williams & 
Co., we have received the first volume of their 
reprint of “The Life and Times of Lord Brougham, 
written by himself” —to be completed in three vol- 
umes. It is prefaced by Brougham’s emphatic 
command to his executor, so characteristic of the 
man, to print the narrative exactly as it was 
written, altering nothing. These volumes will be 
not only extremely interesting to the general read- 
er, as dealing with a period so full of incident, but 
they will be ajso valuable to the student of history, 
as containing the views and opinions of one of the 
foremost men of his time. We shall notice these 
volumes more at length when completed. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 

From the same publishers we have “Bench and 
Bar,” by L. J. Bigelow, a collection of anecdotes 
of Lawyers, American and English, illustrated 
with some twenty-five portraits. Some of the 
anecdotes are old acquaintances, especially to 
those who have read Harper’s Magazine for sev- 
eral years, but there is still a great deal of new 
matter, and much amusement for occasional half 
hours. Price $2.50. 

Reindeer, Dogs and Snowshoes, by Richard J. 
Bush, isa handsome volume of 530 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is a Journal of Travel and 
Exploration in Siberia in the years 1865-66, and 
67, by a member of the Russo-American Tele- 
graph Expedition. Although largely a record of 
personal adventure, the book is modestly and care- 
fully written, and as it depicts scenes and incidents 
occurring in a country and among people rarely 
visited by civilized man, it has all the charm of 
novelty, as well as the attraction of adventure. 
As a contribution to our knowledge of the regions 
visited, this book will have a permanent and ac- 
knowledged value. Published by Harper & Bros., 
and for sale by A. Williams & Co. Price $3.00. 

Harper & Bros., also publish, in their ‘Classical 
Library” Livy’s History of Rome, literally trans- 
lated by D. Spillan, A. M. The familiar blue 
covers of these volumes vividly recall the days 
when we used to “Pony” our Livy, and dorfbtless, 
generations of College Freshmen yet to come, will 
humbly thank the Messrs. Harper and Dr. Spillan 
for their labors in providing this short cut to 
Roman History. 2 vols. Price $3.00. 

THE MAGAZines. 

Harper for August is especially rich in illustra- 
tion, opening with a bright and readable article 
(illustrated) on tramps and beggars, under the 
somewhat fanciful title of “Children of the Sum- 
mer.” The Historical article is entitled “Count 
Cavour and the Unification of Italy,” and the 
Scientific paper by Prof. Maury, gives a very in- 
teresting account of. the workings of the United 
States Signal Service. Of the other illustrated 
articles one is upon Life in Cuba, and the second 
gives some account of Thomas Jefferson and his 
family. There is the usual variety of short stories, 
sketches and poems, the Easy Chair, as always, is 
charming, and the Scientific Record and Drawer as 
full of information and fun as usual. 

The August number of the Galaxy is the best 
one we have seen of this popular periodical for 
some months. Mr. Crapsey discourses vividly on 
Life in Tenement Houses in New York, unfolding 
a state of affairs much worse than most of us had 
ever imagined possible in this age and country. 
A lady writer gives a graphic and valuable descrip- 
tion of the late solar eclipse as observed by the 
American party under Prof. Pierce, in Sicily. 
Rose Terry contributes a ghost story, and “Aunt 
Fanny” gives facsimiles of the autographs of sey- 
eral distinguished literary people, with a gossipy 
account of how she got them. The continued 
stories move slowly on, and the poetry is equal to 
the average of such productions. The Humorous 
Department, has proved too much for Don Piatt, 
as it did for Mark Twain, a fact which must cause 
some rejoicing in those who read this magazine. 





The Atlantic opens with a paper by John Fiske, 
under the title of ‘“‘Were-wolves and Swan-maid- 
ens,” embodying much curious information about 
certain superstitions of the dark ages, followed by 
a rather drearily told story of a Shipwreck, a 
sketch of Nicholas Ferrar, continuations of “Kate 
Beaumont,” “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” 
and “Encyclicals of a Traveller, and the first part 
of a story by Henry James, Jr. In “Their Wed- 
ding Journey” of which we have the second part, 
Mr. Howells’ graceful pen invests the common- 
place experiences of his hero and heroine with all 
the charms of freshness and novelty. John G. 
Whittier in a Poem entitled “The Singer” pays a 
loving and tender tribute to Alice Cary. The 
notices of New Publications are very full and 
valuable. 


In Scribner's Magazine, H. H. McFarland de- 
scribes in an excellently illustrated article ‘What 
they are doing at Vassar College,” giving many in- 
teresting particulars concerning the studies and 
recreations of the young lady pupils, and the gov- 
ernment of the Institution, with views and descrip- 
tions of the buildings and their surroundings. An 
article on “Some of the French Leaders” is par- 
ticularly instructive just at thistime. J.T. Headly 
describes Life in the Caucasus; B. J. Lossing gives 
a pleasant history of “The Weeping Willow,” 
American Artists and the American Museum of 
Art receive a fair share of attention, the poetry is 
moderately good, and the number generally is up 
to the standard of “Scribner’s.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine, opens with an admirable 
and apparently impartial article on “The Great 
War of 1870” by Edward Scherer, one of the ablest 
writers for the press of Paris. “The Cervaro of 
1871” is a description of the Artists’ festival yearly 
held at Rome. “The Politics of Women” will not 
disappoint the expectations raised by its title, and 
the article on “American Journalism” is full of 
information from one who knows what he writes 
of. The stories are fairly good, and the lesser con- 
tributions are varied and entertaining. 

New Mosic, 

From O. Ditson & Co., we have received “Come 
Let us all’ be Merry,” Song and Chorus, “La 
Tomba,”—Day break,” —‘Think to-day and Speak 
to-morrow,”—“The Lrishman’s Wooing”—Songs ; 
“Return of Spring” Duet,—“Dahn Frei” and “Lord 
Lorne,” Galops and a Sonata for four hands by 
Pleyel. 





THE COREAN TROUBLE. 

The official despatches by mail from Ad- 
miral Rodgers and Minister Low confirm the 
previous accounts of the fight with the Coreans 
June 1. When the surveying party commenc- 
ed their operations they were met by govern- 
ment oflicers, who informed them that there 
would be no objection to their work, but when 
they went farther up the river they were fired 
upon, the officials having acted treacherously 
and as decoys. The natives are represented 
as fine looking, somewhat resembilng our In- 
dians. The tides are strong and heavy, and 
the current through the bend of the river is 
fearful. 

The following is a translation of a letter for- 
warded to Admiral Rodgers by the King of 
Corea, just before the first fight :— 

‘In the year 1868 a man of your nation, 
whose name was Febiger, came here and com- 
municated, and then went away. Why cannot 
you do the same? In 1865 a people named the 
French came here, and we refer you to them 
as to what happened. This people has lived 
for. 4000 years in the enjoyment of its own 
civilization, and we want no other. We 
trouble no other nation. Why do you trouble 
us? Our country is in the extreme east, and 
yours in the extreme west. For what purpose 
do you come so many thousand miles across 
the sea? Is it to inquire about the ship des- 
troyed—General Sherman? Her men com- 
mitted piracy and murder, and were pun- 
ished with death. Do you want our land? 
That cannot be. Do you want intercourse 
with us? That cannot be either.” 





EXPLOSION AT THE ARSENAL AT 
WASHINGTON, 

At three o’clock last Saturday morning an 
explosion occurred in a small building at 
Washington Arsenal, used for the manufac- 
ture of fireworks for the signal corps, causing 
a serious conflagration and a loss of nearly 
100,000 dollars. One of the buildings burn- 
ed contained an immense quantity of artil- 
lery stores and accoutrements in the lower 
portion, and in the upper story was located a 
very valuable museum, in which many relics of 
military art of modern and ancient times, in- 
cluding ancient weapons of warfare, armor of 
the middle ages, shot, shell and colors from 
our Revolutionary war, and a specimen of arms 
and uniforms of almost every nation of the 
past and present, forming a collection which 
can never be replaced. The fire also com- 
municated to another adjacent building, in 
which were stored saddle-trees and other 
equipments. The quantity of iron in this 
building can be made available in the future. 
The buildings to which the flames communi- 
cated are totally destroyed, and several houses 
near the large buildings were injured by the 
flames. There were four barrels of powder 
in the magazine which exploded. The maga- 
zine was fourteen feet aquare, double walls, 
with a slate roof. This building was de- 
stroyed, and the bricks scattered in all direc- 
tions. One of them went through a blacksmith 
shop about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the place of the explosion. Storehouses near 
by were so much damaged that only cracked 





walls are standing. The building in which 


are stored six thousand stand of arms was 
considerably damaged, The slate roof a dis- 
tance of nearly 300 feet, looks as though it 
had been ploughed in irregular furrows. All 
the windows were shattered, not only in this 
but in the neighboring structures. 

Although there are several dwelling houses 
within a few rods of the magazine, some of 
which were badly damaged by the explosion, 
none of their occupants sustained any personal 
injury. The explosion is supposed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion, and 
the loss to the Government is estimated, as 
stated at nearly 100,000 dollars; in addition 
to which is the loss of the valuable trophies, 
arms and relics in the Military Museum, 
which cannot be replaced by money. 





INDIAN MATTERS. 

Advices from Tucson, Arizona, under date 
of July 18th, state that the supply train in 
charge of Capt. H. L. Smith and a company 
of soldiers, en route for Camp Bowie, when 
twenty miles east from Tucson, was attacked 
by a band of a hundred Indians, The captain 
and nearly all the company were a mile ahead 
of the wagons. As soon as the rear wagons 
were attacked, word was sent forward and 
Lieut. Theller returned with half the company. 
With these and the wagon men he engaged 
the Indians and had a spirited fight, killing 
thirteen warriors and losing one soldier killed 
and three wounded, and three horses killed. 
Gen. Crook with his command, guides and 
scouts and 200 soldiers are in the mountains 
eastward and have not been heard from for 
several days. 

A St. Louis despatch of the 25th, says the 
Indian chiefs Satanta and Big Tree were tried 
at Jackborough, Texas, and found guilty of 
murder in the first degree. Judge Seward, 
who presided at their trial, thought their pun- 
ishment ought to be commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, and Mr. Tatum, the Indian 
Agent, is also using his influence to secure 
this result, Gen. Sherman had ordered that 
they be held until the final order from the 
President should be received. Probably, 
therefore, they will not be executed. Satanta 
takes his imprisonment very hard, and says 
his raid on Wilson’s train is the first he has 
engaged in in Texas, and if the whites will re- 
lease him he will never make another. 

It is reported from Fort Smith, that the 
Osages are again on the war path. On the 
18th inst., a party started on an expedition, 
ostensibly for buffalo-hunting, but returned in 
acouple of days after with three scalps of 
white men, and with their horses loaded down 
with plunder. It is supposed that they had 
attacked some train, and were successful in 
their raid. 





ALLEGED FRAUDS IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY GOVERNMENT. 


For several days the New York Times has 

daily published editorial articles charging im- 
mense frauds and corruption against the city 
officials, and substantiating its charges by the 
citation of figures claimed to be taken from 
the books of the Comptroller. Its statements 
are by no means ambiguous or doubtful. 
Mayor Hall, Comptroller Connolly, Tweed, 
and Sweeney, are by name accused of crimes 
that should, if the accusations are sustained, 
secure to the parties named, life residences in 
the State Prison, and the parties thus accused 
are challenged to deny the facts and figures 
adduced. In the New York World of the 
24th, Mayor Hall replies to the charges against 
him, in a temperate and dignified letter, claim- 
ing that the accounts adduced by the Times in 
support of its allegations, relate to claims 
which were audited and allowed by the old 
board of supervisors, since legislated out of 
existence by the reorganization of the City 
Government under the new charter, and that 
Comptroller Connolly, acting under legal ad- 
vice found himself unable to go behind the 
action of the board of supervisors, they being 
given by statute absolute control of the ad- 
justment of all county charges, and that he 
had no alternative but to pay them, in con- 
formity with the mandate of the board. 
The matter has, of course, created intense 
excitement in New York, and it is reported 
that a movement is on foot among some of 
the heaviest capitalists of the city to resist the 
further collection of municipal taxes, until an 
official showing of the City’s finances shall 
either confirm the charges made or disprove 
them altogether. 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


In March last, Congress passed an act pro- 
viding for a grand international exhibition of 
the products of art and science in the city of 
Philadelphia, to be opened on the 4th of July, 
1876. The act provided for a commission to 
be nominated by the Governors of all the 
States and Territories, and appointed by the 
President, which commission should have the 
direction of the matter. 

About half the States have already appointed 
commissioners, and it is probable that the 
board will be completed before the close of 
the autumn months, and that by next Novem- 
ber or December a meeting will be held, at 
which a comprehensive official plan will be 
perfected. 

The City Govornment of Philadelphia with 
a view to facilitate the labors of this commis- 
sion, by collecting information from all possi- 
ble quarters, and by arousing a public senti- 
ment all over the country in favor of the pro- 
posed exhibition, appointed a committee of 
its members to confer with similar committees 
to be appointed in the other large cities. 

A Boston committee of this kind has just 
returned from Philadelphia. No definite plan 
has yet been determined upon, of course, and 
can not be until the meeting of the Commission 
next winter, but enough has been done to show 
that the people are interested in the matter, 
and that the Exhibition will be a fitting and 
brilliant celebration of the Centenary of Amer- 
ican Liberty. 





THE HAY CROP. 

The returns to the department of agricul- 
ture indicate that the hay crop throughout the 
country will be small. In Maine, where hay 
is the leading staple, the yield will not much 
exceed two-thirds of the average crop. In 
all the New England and middle States the 
condition of clover, timothy and pastures are 
below the average. In most of the southern 
and western States and in Oregon the pastures 
are above the average, and the condition of 
clover and timothy equally good. In Califor- 
nia clover and timothy have had a fine growth, 
while the pastures are in a relatively low con- 
dition. In the sections where the pastures 
and meadows have partially failed, it is not 
yet too late to supplement them with corn as 
a soiling crop. Frosts in April and May, fol- 
lowing the remarkably early opening of spring, 
greatly lessened the ‘prospect of a good crop 
of apples. A short crop is indicated in all the 
States where they are most largely grown— 
probably three-fourths of the average. The 
potatoe crop will be a full average, and that 
of peaches unusually large. 





New Hamrsnine State Normat Scnoot. 
—The first annual report of the Trustees of 
the New Hampshire State Normal School at 
Plymouth shows that it has started on its ca- 
reer with gratifying success. Although it has 
received no aid whatever from the State—all 
its property being the gift of the people of 
Plymouth—the opening term was full to the 
utmost capacity of the building to accommo- 
date—one hundred and fifty in all, of whom 
eighty were pupils in the normal department. 
More applications for teachers of the public 
schools of the State were received at the Nor- 
mal School before the term closed than could 
be supplied, and the increased popularity of 
the school is everywhere manifested. From 
present indications the number of applicants 
the coming year will be twice as many as the 
building will accommodate. In view of this, 
the Trustees have already begun the erection 
of a new school building, which will afford 
ample recitation fooms, a chapel and a spacious 
hall. To complete it they need $12,000 more 
than they have on hand, and $3000 additional 





will be required for books and apparatus. 


POLITICAL ITEMS. 

At a meeting of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee at headquarters in Washington 
Building in this city at noon Saturday, it was 
voted to hold the State Convention at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Sept., 27. 

Dr. George B. Loring presided at the 
meeting, which was largely attended, members 
being present from all parts of the State. 
The basis of representation will be the same 
as last year, being one delegate from each 
town and ward of a city, and one for every 
200 Republican votes in the last Presidential 
election. 

The candidates for Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in place of Gen. Parker, resigned, 
are beginning to turn up. The application of 
Mr. Boudinot, one of the special Indian Com- 
misssion, has been sent to the President, and 
a copy of it filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Ash White, of the Interior 
Department ; Mr. Turney, a citizen of Ohio, 
and Gen. Woodford, of New York, are also 
named. 

It is understood that the Ku-Klux Commit- 
tee will report in favor of the bill of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, introduced in 
the last Congress, providing for a mounted 
revenue police force, to be selected from citi- 
zens in the local cities where they are to be 
used. 


new and old winter red and amber Western $1 38@1 45. 
Corn active and in good export demand; sales 276,000 
bush; common mixed Western 64@67 ye ; good to choice 
do 684@69c. Oats le better; Ohio 67@70c; Western 60@ 
6le. Pork heavy; new mees $14 50@14 62; prime do 
12@13. Lard heavy at 9%@lle. Butter quiet; Obio 10 
@18c ; Btate 15@28c. 

Albany, July 22.—There is a moderate milling de- 
mand for wheat; sales one car white Michi at $1 40; 
two @ars white Michigan, new, at $163. Rye dull and 

inal. Corn negl d; acargo of Western mixed 
near at hand was offered at 684c, without buyers. 
Oats drooping; sales 500 bueh Western at 65c. 

Cincinnati, July 24.—Pork dull. Lard 104yc. Bulk 
meats firm; shoulders 5X%c; sides 7c; clear rib sides 
74 @7%4c. Bacon—an advance asked but none estab- 
lished; shoulders 64;c; clear rib 83;c; clear sides 8c. 
Hogs advanced; quoted at $4 75@5 10. 

Chi , July 24.—Flour nominal. Wheat advanc- 
ed 1c; Ro 20 wring $1 13@114%c. Corn firm; No 2 
mixed 494 c. Oats ‘cclined 1@lisc; No2 42%c. Rye 
more active; No 2 at 68ic. Barley weak; No 2 spring 
70c. Pork dull; mess $14@14 26. Lard quiet at 10% @ 
10\%c. Hogs weaker at $4 25@4 80. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1871. 








Ashes. nS. =e: 4 
Pot, Wh ..++7@- Th ae See; GS 
Pearl ®.. » -08- ll ador dod... 10 
Beeswax. Halifax do. . .60 @. 65 
Yellow, ¥ th . .36 @. 37 peaks G cceoe Qs @ 
Cand Bhoredo ...55@. 60 
ae 4 Menhaden .. .42 @. 48 
Mould, ¥ th . “ae: 141) Neatafoottgal 120 @ 160 
pe! see ee . 
Adamantine , .20 @. 28 Paints. 
Parafline. ...25@. W Lead, White 
Coal. a wy 12 
Cannel, ¥ ton 16 00 @1700 | Am.do.dry .10 @. 10} 
Cumberland 500 & 7.25 ae hy oil. 14@. 12 
Pictou... .625 @ 6 50 — wo: -9@. 
Am’ Yt 90 @ 600 | Fech No. 1dry 9@. 11 
” Coffe Do. do. in oil 512 @. 13 
ae. Am pure dry .64@. 7 
Java,¥b ...21@. 2) Do. do.inoll .9 @. 10 


Mocha... . «85 @. 354) Paris Lele a s 
lie. 





The Markets. 


[Reported expressly for the New England Farmer.]} 
CROP PROSPECTS. 

Wheat,—The last monthly report of the Department 
of Agriculture says, ‘the condition of ,winter wheat on 
the first of July was somewhat above the average. 
Spring wheat presented a worse appearance than has 
been reported for several years at the same date. The 
ripening of winter wheat has been fully a week earlier 
than usual, and a large proportion had been cut at the 
date of the returns, Never was there a better promise 
in early spring, and the comparative prevalence of in- 
sects, and the local injuries from drought have been the 
principal drawbacks, The States showing a compara- 
tively low condition, are as follows: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, and 
all the more southern States except Texas, while Ken- 
tucky presents an average of thirty-five per cent. dete- 
rioration; Indiana, 7 per cent., and California, 17 per 
cent. Among the Btates showing high averages are 
Ohio, 4 per cent. above ; Michigan, 8; Illinois, 7; Mis- 
souri, 3; Kansas, 7; Nebraska, 10; Oregon, 1, The 
winter wheat of Iowa and Wisconsin is in high condi- 
tion, but insignificant infirea. The section having the 
largest area of winter wheat is the one in which its con- 
dition is highest; but the majority of the winter wheat 
States report a comparatively poor condition. Few 
States give favorable reports in regard to spring wheat 
The percentages below an average are as follows: Mis- 
souri, 36; Illinois, 30; Indiana, 2; Obio, 7; Michigan, 
4; Wisconsin 20; Minnesota, 30; lowa, 18; Kansas, 15; 
and Nebraska, 1). The chinch bug has been very d« 
structive to spring wheat. After allowing for the in 
crease in average and the large yield of winter wheat 
in good wheat districts, the lows in the spring variety 
must reduce the aggregate yield somewhat below an 
average.” 

A New York Produce Circular says :— 

“The unfavorable crop reports from the Northwest 
have failed to arrest the downward tendency (of the 
wheat market), though we notice considerable pur 
chases of spring to hold. Our advices from the North 
west are very unfavorable for the crop of spring wheat; 
this intelligence comes to us from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and lowa, and we have reason to fear that 
the average yield will not exceed eight to ten bushels to 
the acre. Many friends just returned bome from the 
Northwest, confirm very fully the intelligence from our 
agents and subscribers there. As threshing progresses 
in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri, the yield proves 
to be very generally short of what was confidently 
looked for a fortnight since, and the quality is not so 
good in Iilinois and Missouri as was at first reported. 
There is leas of No. 1 wheat than last year, but their 
Nos. 2 and 3 are very good indeed. In Bouthern Indi- 
ana and St. Louis they are having a good demand for 
States south of them, and this is quite cartain to con- 
tinue, as Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina have not produed enough to meet their 
own wants.” 

This, being later, is still less favorable than the De- 
partment report; but it much more nearly agrees with 
the large mass of reports in farmers letters and local 
papers that are met with. It now appears that from 
various causes there will be leas than the usual growth 
of wheat; while, owing to the wide prevalence of rust 
and insects, the crop will not give an average yield in 
proportion to the amount of straw grown. 

In regard to the prospects in England, the Mark Lane 
Express, July 3, says: “The weather has been much 
unsettled during the past month, and vegetation has 
been much checked by the frosty nights and low tem 
perature, generally, which have prevailed. Nearly all 
the crops are backward, though there is little positive 
damage beyond the delay, As we write, the wheat 
plant is just passing into bloom, and is, therefore, enter- 
ing upon the most critical period of its existence 
Should the weather prove boisterous and rainy, much 
damage must result to the plant, and itis to be hoped 
that we shall now enjoy a fair continuance of genial 
sunshine to bring the crop forward. The latest accounts 
of the crop—though not such as to afford room for se- 
rious apprehensions—are not altogether favorable. Too 
much moisture has fallen, and the plant has been too 
long deprived of warmth; consequently, thongh the 
crop is looking well on well-formed strong lands, 
there is much loss of color apparent light soils. The 
return of genial, forcing weather would probably rem- 
edy any defects that at present exist, though there can 
be little doubt that the harvest will fall a week or ten 
days late, and that the return can now scarcely reach 
the average, even under the most favorable ejreum- 
stances.” 

Coarse Grains.—The July returns of the Depart- 
ment at Washington show a marked increase in the av- 
erage of corn, amountibg to fully 3,000,000, of which 
2.000,000 are due to the determination of the cotton 
States to supply themselves with bread and meat. It 
is assumed that corn occupies 42,000,000 of acres, or 
more than half the total average of all tilled crops 
The abstract of the report found in the newspapers, 
says nothing about the condition of corn, but other 
reports are generally favorable. There are some local 
injuries, in different sections, but the crop, as a whole, 
promises to be large. The rains and cooler weather 
have been favorable to barley and oats, and, where not 
injured by chinch bugs at the West, and perhaps by 
rust in some other localities, these crops promise to be 
large. 

Grass.—aA very large majority of reports indicate a 
light crop of hay. Various reasons are given for thie, 
as the dry season Inst year, leaving a poor stand of 
grass plants to etart with this epring; the spring 
lrought that 60 extensively prevailed, reaching in many 
sections into or nearly through June, have been very 
unfavorable for the hay crop. Btill the late rains have 
done some good, and have helped thicken up grass that 
was not too ripe when they came. Pastures are largely 
improved in many sections, and feed is now generally 
good for the time of year. 

Dairy Products.— Large production, full markets, 
and declining prices, are the burden of the reporte 
But if prices are moderate, as production is *o large, it 
is still probable that dairymen will do as well as those 
engaged in other branches of farming. e 















BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market, 

[Corrected weekly by J. F. Hivron, No. 56, Veal and 
Mutton; J. Russete & Co., Nos. 17 & 19, Poultry 
and Game; UH. Brrp & Co., Nos, 38 & 40, Bees, Pork, 
Lard and Hams; C. C, CHAMBERLIN & Co., Nos. 
79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDs, FURBER & 
Co., Nos, 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; NEwcoms & 
KROGMAN, Nos, 30 & 32, New F. H. MARKET, Fish ; 
Mernirt & RicHaRpDson, No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
and Nuts.) 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, new Imp 35 @. 50 |Cheese, ¥ ..14 @. 18 

new tub, ch’ce,30 @. 32 | Eggs, # doz + 2264. 2 

“ 24...-86@. Bi 

Meats, Fresh, ¥ tb. 

Beef, ¥ h— Lamb— 

Birloin steak, 30 @. 35 hindqr¥?® .20@. 25 

Round do. . .23 @. 25 fore qr, ¥b .u4@ 

Rib, roast . .20 @. 28 |Mutton— 


Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 legs, ¥? mh. . .15 @. 20 
Plate and nvle 10 @. 12 fore qr, # bh. 8 @. 10 
Boup pieces. .3@. 5 chops ...-.-M@. & 
Liver ..... @. 8 |Pork, ¥ B— 

Hearts, @b..3@. 4 Roastand stks 10 @. 11 
Hogs, round,#@®. @. 7 Suet, Wb... Ta@. 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 5 |Tallow,#@B.. 9@. 10 
Kidne on 8 | Veal, h’d qr ¥%15 @. 22 


os @. 
Lard, leaf ...10@.11 | foreqr....1W@. 4 
Tried ....11@. 12)! loins, ....lb6@. 2 


Meats—Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams,#b13 @. 16 smoked, ea. 120 @ 135 
Bacon, ¥b .14@. 16 | Sheep, do. ¥dz.@. 
Shoulders,¥ th 9 @. 10 Pigs’ fect, 7m. 8 @. 10 
Balt,’ ..11 @. 14 Bausage,#b. .11 @. 12 

Beef, corned,Wh10 @. 124. Bologna,g’n#bl2 @. 14 
Smoked, ¥ bh 20 @. 26 |Tripe, Wh ....@.M 

Tongues, # b .18 @. 22 | 


Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ h— Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 300 
8prin 40 @. 50 | squab, # pr .75 @ 100 

Ducks,choice #25 @ . 30 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 200 @ 300 
Black, # pr 125 @ 160 | quarter, ¥ bh. 12\@. 17 

Fowls,¥ th. . .20 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 

Geese, Wh... @. . choice, ¥ th .25 @. 30 
Green, ¥B .25 @. 30 ordinary, ¥ h 20 @. 2 





Fruits and Berries. 


Apples— Hamburg, & 100 @ 175 
Y bbl, new . 600 @ 800 |Lemons, ¥ doz 15 @. 30 
Wpk.... .75 @ 100 |Oranges,— 

Bananas, #dozl 00 @ 150 Messina, # dz 75 @ 100 

Blackberries, qt 25 @. 40 | Peaches, crte 250 @ 5 00 

Blueberries, qt 15 @ . 20 |Pineapples,ea .17 @. 2 

Currants, ¥ qt. . . 12 | Raspberries, qt 25 @. 30 

Watermelons . 50 @ 100 


Grapes— 


4 
Gooseberries, ¥ qt @. 20 
Fruits and N 


utse—Dry and Canned. 
Pecans, ¥h . 
. Prunes, @%.. 
Apples, # th .. 8 @. 12 | Peaches, ¥ b 
Castana, #@qt...@. 2 ’qtean .. 
» .60 @. 60 

keg, ¥b.. 


Cocoanuts, each 6 @. 8 
Dates, Wb... . . 16 |Shagbarks,¥ qt 
Walnuts, Englis 
pl eee r 


thee ++ -M@. 

Filberts, # qt. ..@. 20 Naples 

Peanuts, ¥ qt .10 @. 15 | Zante cur’ts,¥ 

Vegetables. 

Beans, # pk . .75 @ 100 | Peas, split, @qt. . 
quart ....10@. 15 green, # pk . 50 
string, ¥ pk .75 @ 100 | Potatoes, ¥ pk . 25 

Beets, @ pk... .@.- # bushel. .125 
#Wbunch.... @. ¥ barrel . .300 
greens, #@ pk. . @. 20 Early Rose,nw pk 

Cabbage, each .10 @. 15 |Sage and Thyme— 

Carrots, # bch . .@. 10 ¥ bunch 

Cauliflowers, ca 15 @. 37 | Squashes— 

Cucumbers, ea .4@. ummer, ea. . 

Green Corn¥ dz. @. 40 Marrow, ¥b . 

Lettuce,¥ head .@. Tomatoes, ¥ qt can 

Onions, #@pk... @. 
bunch. ....3@. 

Parsley, # bunch .@. 10 


Fish—Fresh. 


Bass,striped, #15 @. 20 Haddock, ¥h . 
Bluefish, ¥ bh. @.1 


SSSGSARSAOS 
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e 
Faas 


pee 
o 


om: 
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¥ pk 
Turnips, ¥ beh . 


6888 & 626088 


rs 
5 
= 
2 
ro 
= 
4 
a 


Cod, Vb... 
ickled, # th . 
ngues, ¥ th . 


g 

@ 

4 

$: 8 |8t v 
-@. urgeon, 
@. Swordfish, ¥ b 
@ b. 
a 


Alewives,¥ doz. .@. 30 
Cod, dry, ¥h. .7 @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . . .@ 100 | Oysters— 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 20 | Com. stew, ¥ gall 
Fins, ¥ hb . .10 @. 12 | Salmon,smk 
Haddock, smkd,¥ th @. 12 Pickled, #D . 
Herrings, do ¥dz.@. 35 llies, ¥ th . 25 
Scaled, ¥ box. .@. 60 | Shad, pickled, ¥ 
Mackerel— Tongues & Sounds— 
Balt, ¥.. .10@. 25 ooceee -@- 


. 


BSBSS oF BEESRBE EAS 


82608 8G 4889888888 


eeee 


Pickles, ¥ gall .50 @. 75 
Sardines— 

whole boxes 115 @ 140 
half « (50 @. 75 
quarter “ .35@. & 
Vinegar, # gall 30 @. 45 


a 

@ 

ned,# gall 18 @. 
Honey, # bb . .25@. 
Horseradish, bottle @ 
Maecaroni, # hb. .@ 
Milk, cond. # can. @ 








PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 24—Cotton in moderate requed, 

with an 3sc decline; sales 1807 bales; middling uplands 
20jc. Flour—sales 8300 bble; State and Western stron 

os 9 buyers’ favor; State $4 -— 20; round hoop Ohio 

35@6 20: Western $4 40@6 75; Southern 7099. 

y active and Ic better; sales 141,000 ; 





Wheat fair) bv 
No 2 spring $1 36@1 38 afloat; amber State $1 40@1 43; 


Bt. Domingo . .14 @. 16 | Whiting gilders . 
Rio w. sees Ve ‘ed, Bg. S. 
r. en, , Mng.. 4. 
Sheathin “a @. 9 French Yellow . 4\@. 
—~ » £ are Vermil’n, Eng.110 @ 120 
Yellow 8h. Metal .@. 22 Do. Am... .20@. 2% 
ease Bolts « 1 _ - Putty, in bulk .3@. 
ym Copper « ‘ea. 22h Mineral Paints .1@. 2 
MG cs eos . Varnishes 


~ 
— 


o> Coe 


ad 


+ -150 @ 800 
=, Pa ee 
land. Gulf. 
Ordin Poke 16 Paper Stock. 


1a. 


Good Ordinary 18 @. 184 Canvas, No.1. 
2 20 No. - 
No.lLinen ..@. 


Low Middling . 20 @. 
Middling. .. .21 @. 22 


e 
Dor 
ee 


Good Middling 224@. 23 |Cotton batting ..@. . 
cen Song = “YY white 8j@. 9 
0.2do ....@- & 
Sheetings and Shirtings— colored. ...8@. 
Heavy 44 . 18 @- 14) gon woolen. .8@. 9 
Medium44 .11 @- 12) mixed woolen. 2@. 3 
Drills, brown . 134@. | waste do... .1@. 1h 
Print Clothes . .74@- Ti) print papers ..4)@. 6 
Cotton Flannels 12 @. 25 é 
Cotton Jeans . = @. ih Petroleum. 
Prints ....+-9@- Crude .....15h@. 16 
Shirting Stripes 10 @. 19 | Refined ... ‘Be: 25 
poms. + ee. S Kerosene .... @. # 
ttonades . .40 @-. 9! |Naptha ....12@. 
Denims ... .12)@. 26 ‘ins wa. 
Ginghams ...- @.- - Provisions. 
Mous. de Laines . @. Beet, Mess— 
Carpetings— Weat. ext . 15 00 @17 00 
Lowell sup. 3-ply@ 150 | West. meas 12 00 @14 00 
Extrasuper. . .@ 125 Family ex. 17 00 @20 00 
Superfine... -@10 | por, — 

Drugt and Dyes. Extra clear 18 50 @19 00 
Alum, ¥B® ...3@. 3%] Lear . . » 17 60 gis oe 
Arrow Root ..10@ 580 modal et ot 
ey 4300 @44 00 Lard, tee, # - 10 4 - Ik 

ie caddies, # ®.12h@. 13 


Nv®h...38@. 3} 4 
pi Oak arts nig ‘a. 64| Hams, smoked .12 @. 1 


Bleach’g Powders3ha@. 4 Hogs, dressed .6 @. 


Oo 
-_ 


Caustic Soda rx Si@. 53 Produce. 
Camphor,crude. .@- - | anpies— 

Refined .. .70 @. 72 V vol, . . -600 @ 800 
C. AmmoniaJjar 3,8: a | dried YB. .T@. 9 
Copperas... .ij@. snail F 
Cream Tartar . 36 @. 37 wn: de oa. & 


Oil, Cod Liver 150 @ 175 
Castor, ¥ gal 175 @ 200 
Potash, Bichr .20 @. 22 
Ma. 42 
.70 @. 72 

Bal Boda ....-@- 2} 
Soda Ash....-@. 8 
Sulphur, flour .4@. 4} 
Vitriol, blue 


rime new. .26 @. 28 
air to good do20 @. 25 
common,.. .15 @. 18 
° o eee -9 @. 12 
Beans, # bushel— 
Small and ex3 00 @ 350 
mee + «275 @ 350 
ediums . .175 @ 237 
+ +84@- 53) Cheese, ¥ h— - 


Fish. Vt. and N.Y. 7@. 10 
Cod—large, qtl4 50 @ 500, Factory ...10@. 11h 
edium . .350 @ 400 Skim .....4@4. 

4. 


Cranberries,bu . . 


Hake. . 175 @ 200 
+e Peas, bushel— 


eee 
Pollock .. .250 @300 


Haddock -225 @ 250 Canada ..125 @ 160 
Mackerel, ¥ bbI— Potatoes, # bushel— 
Bay ... 60 @70 new, #@ bb]. 300 @ 350 
Bhore... 550 @l0 80 Jackeons,bu 150 @ 160 
Alewives. . .450 @ 500 | EarlyRose,b125 @ 150 
8almon— Onions, ¥ bbl. . .@. . 
No.1,@tce...@.- Poultry, ®. .18 @. 22 
Herring— Eggs, # doz . .17 @. 22 
scaled, @ box 22 @. 2% 
Pickled #bbI3 0 @ 600 | Rico, 
Flour and Meal. oars vb. eae , A 
Bt. Louis ext 600 @ 650 ee . 
Medium ..70 @78 Salt.—¥ bhd. 
Choice ext .800 @ 900 Ioadiz . . . » 287 @ 300 


Western, sup 500 @ 525 
Com. extra . 5 50 @ 6 00 
Medium do. 625 @ 675 
Choice do .70 @ 758 

Illinois and Ohio— 


Turks Island . 287 @ 300 
Liverpool ....@ 275 
Bag, fine. .190 @ 225 
Coarse fine. .150 @ 162 


Choice ext .7 0 @ 8 50 . Seed. 
Michigan and Indiana— Gunes ty pute € 
Choice ext .700 @ 750 rannett. 
Medium do . 6 60 @ 6 75 Oe I PR a. = 
Milwaukie— uiteDutcn, Ss. 
Com.vochice 6 00 g To0 | Herde Grane 4 40 @ & 9 
Minnesota— op, bag 575 @ 6% 
Com. to ch’ce6 50 @ 750 | Hungarian G’s2 00 @ 250 
Southern, ext 575 a 62 |Millet ....200 @ 225 
Choice Balt 800 a 900 |Buckwheat .200 @ 250 
Brandywine... @. . Fowlmeadow 400 @ 450 
Rye Flour . .500 @ 600 Lawn Grass .500 @ 600 
Corn Meal . .376 @ 400 |R. I. Bent Grass, 
Buckwheat. ...@. . bushel . . .275 @ 300 
t. *. Blue Grass, 
Frui ushel .. .300 @ 350 
Almonds— Orchard Grass, 
Softshell ..15 @. 25 | bushel . . .300 @ 400 
ones e° & é. > peep, bush . 125 @ 150 
tron «we ee a. 4 e, sprin oe 0@. @ 
Currants ....9)@. 2§ cat, spring 250 g@ 300 
Dates, ¥ ...7 4. 58 |Flax Seed . .350 @ 400 
Pea Nuts. . .1 7 @ 300 |Linseed— 
Figs,loose drumsl0j@. 14 | American .220 @ 225 
cases ....15@-. 25 | Caloutta,gold2 10 @ 215 
Lemons, # bor4 00 @ 5 00 - + + .3850 @ 400 
Oranges,¥ box6 00 @ 700 | Mustard Beed— 

Raisins— Yellow ...16@.2 
Layer ...245@250| White... .0a@. 2 
Grain. Soap. 
say en a |Castile,# ®. .10k@. 11 
— ee ¥ yy |American, # 2B. 6a. % 

* 78 6 * a Spices. 
4 Cassia, # gold 32 @. 33 
a Cloves .... .10j@. 11 
a Ginger .... .8}@. 10 
a. Mace.....1#@ 


~ 
we 
& 


Nutmegs,... .%7 @ 





7 Pepper ... .16h@. 17 
Middlings . .3200 @3400 |Pimento .....@. ® 
Hay—* 2000 ths. Starch. 
East. & North.20 00 @3200 |Wheat,#@ ..7ia@. 
At City Scales—retail, Corn, ¥ » 4@. 6 
Country Hay— Potato ....+.-53@. 6 
. -175 @ 185 Steel. 


BaltHay .... @.. 
Straw, 100%. .100 @ 175 
N.Y. . . .180 @ 200 
Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta Cow, # th— 


Eng. Spring ..Th@. © 
Do. German, . 10}@. 13 
Do. machineryll @. 12 
Do.cast...1l@. 17 
Do. Blister. .12 @. 14 


Slaughter . .17 @. 18 | Amer. Spring . 9 @. 11 

Dead green .14 @. 15 |Amer. Cast . .16 @. 18 
B. Ayres, dry .28 @. 29 | Amer, blister .12 @. 18 
Rio Grande . .26 @. 27 Sugar. 


Weatern dry. .20 @. 22 
Wet .... Wha. Lh 
Goat Skins— 
Madras .,. .60 @. 70 


Havana, D. 8.— 

Nos.8to 12, . 9 @. 104 
Nos. 13to 17. . HH - 12 
Nos. 18to 2. .12h)@. 18 


Patnas .. -47 @- 52h) Cuba and Muecovado— 
Honey. Fairtog’dref 9$@. 93 
Ouba, # gal .112 @ 120 Fair to g’d gr. “ts . 10 
Northern— Prime to cho’e 10}@ . 104 
Loose, #h. .17 @. 20 |New Orleans... @. 
Box,#% . .20@. 30 |PortoRico .. .9j@. ll 
Ho Refined, crushed. @. 13} 
Ps. Powdered ... @. 13} 
Ist sort, 1870. .10 @. 18 Granulated ..@. 13} 
Iron. Coffee crush . 10h@. 12 
Swedish— Tallow. 
Com . ase’d @120 00} Rendered, ¥. .9 @. 04 
Eng. com.. . @ 7250|Rough .....6h@. 6 


Do. refined . 


00 

00 

00 @ 8000 
Am. Bar . .7500 Teas. 


@ 8500 





Do. sheet, ¥ % .5 @ . 8|Gunpowder, 
Russia, sheet .11,@. 125], #b ... » .65 @ 150 
Lead Imperial... .65 @ 150 
” Hyson.....45@115 
Pig, gold... .64@- 63) Young Hyson . 47 @ 130 
Bheet and Pipe . .@. Mt Congou ... .50@12 
Old... +++ +59@. 63)Hyson Skin . .40 @. 55 
Twankay ...40 @. 55 
Leather. Souchong . . .50 @ 125 
—_ - 27 @. 30 Oolong ... .46 @130 
wl ee é ° « Jan &. 2 
aaa 118. 2 Japan 60 @ 125 
Buffalo ...23@. 2 Tin. 
Oak, sole . .34@. 45 |Banca, gold . .40h@. 41 
Upper in rough— Straita, gold . .354@. 36 
emlock. . .30 @. 34 | Plates— 
Oak «cece @. 6 Char.I.C. 975 @10 25 
Calf Skins, # bh— Coke... .90 @ 975 
om RD 2.3 Terne .. .875 @10 25 
nishe + -80@ bacco. 
Wax Leather .19 @. 25 To . 
Stone Leaf—Western. 
1 Lugs .....7@. Th 
Rockland, # cask . @ 115 Common .. 7j@. 8 
Lumber. Medium .. .8j)@. af 
Clear Pine . 25 00 @55 00 —.:: as 
oe @21 00 Belections . 10j@. 11 
Se, Leaf—Virginia, 
Refuse . .15 00 @16 00 L 6 6 
Bhipping B’ds 20 00 ene) ed e: ’ 
pruce— : i 
Nos. 1&2, 1400 @1700 | Medium .. .7hg. 7 
Bette i 8,0 S110 Fine... 86. 9f 
emlock Boarde— a - 
Nos. 1&2, 13.50 @15 00 |, Selections . «10g. 11 
Refuse . .900 @1000 Cont and M 
Flooring Boarde— Fillers... . 16 @. 18 
—_ 2, 4 pt Binders &sec’s 25 @ . 32 
Clapt woe ag G Wrapper lote 35 @. 40 
— tse Fine wrappers45 @. 55 
Xtra Pine .. . @6000 New York Btate 
Dake’ g ” | Fillers... .12@. 15 
: “ deche ~~ Average lota.25 @. 3 
Bap extra. . . . @50 00 Wrappers 20 40 
Bap clear... .@4500 |, 7 PO hic. ‘4 
| alae ey lers. . . .12@. 15 
arena 6 Average lots . 25 @. 30 
Shingles .. .225@ $+ Wrappers . .20 @. 40 
Laths ... .200 6363 lo... 008118 
Molasses. Yara .....9% @115 
Cuba, clayed : . 32 @. 38 Wool. 
Se G- - Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
_— Mien’: bho. 65.| Picklock_ ..10@. 75 
‘orto Rico. . .55 @. Choice XX, .63 @. 65 
New Orleans ...@. .« FineX.. . .62@. 63 
Nails. Medium ,. .61 @. 63 
10d to 604, 100tbs . @ 425 un vw Lt @. # 
ich., N. Y. ermont— 
Naval Stores. Extra and XX 60 @. 65 
Rosin, common3 50 @ 3 62 me. ..-+-0@. 61 
Do. No.2 400 @ 450 Medium .. .60 @. 61 
. No. - 450 @ 550 Common. . .55 @. 57 
Do. Pale . .750 @ 800 |Other Western— 
Turpentine. ...@. . Fine andX , .60 @. 62 
Spirits, cash . 58 @. 60 Medium .. .60 @. 61 
Pitch, ¥ bbl .375 @ 400 Common. . .56 @. 58 
Tar .....875 @ 425 | Pulled extra . .50 @. 65 
Varnishes— Superfine . .50 @. 65 
Paraffine .. .30 @150 No.1 ....40@. 50 
Oil, — fleece . 65 @. 67 
alifornia ., .28 @. 50 
Olive ¥ gal. .120 @ 125 Canada 
a . ie - ° do, combing . 68 @. 70 
’ + + +81@- 8h! Buenos Ayres .31 @. 42} 
Crude Sperm . 123 @ 126 Cape Good Hope38 @. 42 
Refined den "90.9. $8 [Domakols « oe  @: 
~ pba . oa e508 Oe » 
Sperm, winter 140 @ 150 Mestiza,pulled . 50 @. 824 
- spring .130@ 140 Zinc. 
Lard, Western— Spats, ¢ & o -1@. TF 
Extra ....15 @. 8 iSheet......81@. 9 


REMARKS.—Business is gradually improving, and a 
fair fall trade is anticipated. Ashes continue quiet. 
Candles unchanged. Coal steady and in good retail de- 
mand. Coffee firm. Cotton unchanged, purchasers 
buying only in small lots as wanted, Cotton and 

oolen goods are firm, and prices are tending upward, 
any the demand is not active. In drugs and dyes 
there is increased activity, and prices are improving. 
Codfish in limited demand. Haddock quiet; mackerel 
unchanged. Floyr is dull, and prices are shading off, 
new flour is arriving more freely, but the export de- 
mand is limited, and jobbers are purchasing only to 
supply immediate wants. The market for corn is doll, 
and with increased receipts prices have fallen from 2 to 
5 cents. Oats firm. Rye dull. Barley 

uiet. Shorts and fine feed are scarce and higher. 
ides dull and prices unchanged. Leather steady and 
in demand. Lime firm and scarce. Lumber 
8 y. Molasses dull. Naval stores advancing. Lin- 
seed oil firm. Lard oil unchanged, sperm and Whale 
oils quiet—Petroleum in moderate demand at unchan 
prices. Sugar rathermore active. Tallow firm. Teas 
active, and prices tending upward. 
market continues quite firm for all kinds of do- 
pomggg agen with a steady d d from factur- 
ers. @ arrivals contiaue quite large, and, as a 
portion goes direct to manufacturers many of the = 
mills are supplied for the present. re is, however, 
ressure to sell, as holders of Wool are very confi 














dent of full prices for some time to come, "Wisvousin, 














Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvsnia fleeces have been 
sold Hi 60@65e ; comes and delaine fleeces from 63@ 
67c: and California Wool at fall prices. The demand 
for foreign Wool is good and cargoes are taken about ae 
fast as received at full prices. The New York Ship- 
ping List says that market has been moderately active, 
‘and prices for all kinds remain steady and firm. Do- 
mestic fleece has been in limited request, but there is 
no disposition on the part of holders to dispose of stock, 
except at very full polos. The demand for California 
has not been quite so active, but full rates prevail. The 
Philadelphia Commercial List says :—There bas again 
been quite an active movement in this staple, large lots 
having changed hands mostly to go out of the market, 
at advancing prices. The stocks of all descriptions are 
now reduced to a low figure, and holders are firm in 
their views, 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1871, 
We find the produce market still very dull, and some- 
what overstocked,—a large number ot consumers being 
away from thegity, at the seaside or the mountains. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week onting Fumty q 
have been 6578 packages and 1012 boxes. e supply 
of choice butter in the market is quite small, and prices 
are well sustained, but the lower grades are very plenty, 
and eell hard. Sales of New York and Vermont choice 
dairies at 26@28c, in round lots, and prime selections at 
284@30c; common to good, including Western, 15@22c, 
and inferior 12@l\4c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week ending Tuesday, 
5957 boxes. The market is extremely dull, and prices 
are hardly maintained, Sales of fine factory at 10%@ 
lle, with a very few nice lots at llige. The best dair, 
will not command over 10c, ranging down to 5c, accord- 
ing to quality, 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week ending Tuesday, 1362 
boxes and 573 barrels. Prices remain without quotable 
change, but are hardly so firm, the supply being large. 
Sales at 17 a@22c. 

Beans.—Beans are held firm at extreme prices, and 
the supply of extra pea and choice mediums is light. 
The sales have rdnged from $343.50 for Western and 
Eastern extra pea, and $2@2.62 for common and choice 
mediums. Market quiet for Canada Peas, with small 
sales at $1.20@1.25 for common, and $1.30@1.75 for good 
and choice. 

Potatoes.—Receipts for the week have been very 
large, and prices have materially declined. Bales have 
been made at $2.50@3 # bbl., and some lots at even 
lower prices. 

Fruit.—Apples are higher, some choice lots having 
sold as high as $6.00¥ bbl. Blackberries are ef 
and of fine quality. Peaches are arriving very freely, 
and the quality is improving. Watermelons are abun- 
dant and selling at surprisiugly low prices. 

Hay.—There has been a moderate demand and prices 
are firm at $30@32 ¥ ton for prime Eastern and Northern. 

Fresh Meats.—The market is extremely dull, and 

rices are shading off. We quote Brighton dressed 
Beef at a range of 5@63¢c for fore, and 12@16\c ¥ & for 
hind quarters, Chicago dressed beef is in small sup- 
ply, with sales at 8@lic, for whole carcasses. Veal is 
in good supply and selling atarange of 5@12\c ¥ b, 
as to quality. Mutton is steady, and selling at 8@l0c ¥ 
f. Spring lambs are more plenty, and selling at a 
range of 8@l4c ¥ B. Dressed hogs are plenty, with 
sales at 644 @63gc. 

Poultry.—Sales very small, and prices nominal. 
Turkeys 20@25c; fowls, 22@25c; spring chickens, 28@ 








REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 
At Brighton, Watertown and Medford, 
BY STILMAN FLETCHER, 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1871, 
Amount of stock at market :— 


Cattle. Sheep, Shotes, Hogs. Veals 
This week. . . . . 2,715 12,500 200 4,800 250 


Last week... . .2,737 9,317 200 «4,300 350 
Lastyear,(July 27,70)2,897 10,185 400 3,500 350 
PRICES. 


BEEves—Extra qual $9.75@10 -) Per 100 the, on the 
First do.. . 9.25@ 9.50 | total weight of hide, 
Becond do.. 8.25@ 9 4 fag and dr 
Third do. . 6.00@ 8.00) beef. 
Bulls and scallawage $4.00 or less, to $5.50, 
SALES OF WESTERN STEERS BY LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra ..... -6X%@7 - 54 @6e 
Good ..... .-64@6%c 4a5c 


SuEEP—Sheep, 5@7c; lambe $3@5.50 each, 

Hipes.—Brighton, 74, @%c; country, 7@7i¢c. 

CALF 8kiINs.—16@18c; TALLOW, Brighton, 64 6c; 
country, 5@5i4c # b. 

PeLTs—Bheep and lambs @1 each. 

Bwine.—Fat hogs, 5@5c # tb live; shotes, whole- 
sale —@— retail, —@— #&. Columbia County, 7@ 
10c, Trade small and very dull. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


c| Light ....e. 
‘Texans, &e., . . 


Maine ... .30 628 | New York . . 89 2108 
NewHampehire 75 364) Western . . 1989 3230 
Vermont .. . 156 3554| Canada ... 4 2616 
Massachusetts — — — 


Total ..eeeeesesesess 216 12,500 
Lefi'over ..eseeeeeeees = 

CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e, 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . . . 385 5245 Worcester . .1816 3230 

Lowell ... 115 3427 | On foot & boate — — 

Eastern... .3% d — am 

Se co ccecceccsves. MS MER 

DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheepe 
From Maine— Cowdrey&Fowler 6 78 


J. H. Weymouth 68 71 O. Bixby .... 130 
Thompson & Lib- Geo. Baldwin. . 7 63 
bey . oes es 49 «1268 New York— 
Wells & Richard- H. Jordan ... 118 
a E.W.8tone .. 2 100 
8.Canon .... 18 J.Latham ... 112 
W.W. Hall... 2 J.Shirley.... 101 
8.Chick .... 21 Wm. Fisher. . . 112 
L. L. Lucas... 5 ©. Wallace .. 230 


Dardis & Smith. 8 140 
A. Babeock. . . 16 
P. Mallot. ... 148 
B. Hurlbert... 22 110 
J.M.McBride . 20 


W.H. Snell... 2 
A.H. Fletcher . 19 
Walker & Viles. 2 
E. Southard .. M4 
O,P. Estes... 18 12388 


T.J.Savage .. 18 D. W. C. Erwin 1 131 
J. Gray. .... 3 J.B. Whalen. . 21 
Northern & Weth- Horace Platt . . 107 
CPM «oe ses 19 Jas. Latham .. 120 
C.H. Glidden. . 7 J.Shirley.... 110 
Dolloff & Whittier 9 W. Fisher ... 120 
A. K. Bumps . . 122 ©. Wallace... 240 
W.G. Norcross . 39 Owen McCarthy 109 
New Hampshire— Western— 
W. Patterson... 2% A.N. Monroe. . 601 


Fitch & McMurtry232 
Hathaway&H 218 630 


J.8. Peavy... ll 
HoseaGray... 5 125 


I. B. Sargeant . 8 89 W.Scollans. . . 443 
B. Dow. .... 30 150 Austiti White. . 70 
Vermont— Batchelder & Bte- 
Hastings & Camp- vVens «2.2.00 @ 
bell «2. os 1250 G.F. Swit... 
Lambert Hastings 26 250 8.J. Hyde & Co 64 
T.E. Parker . . 226 Farrell & Eames 82 
W. Ricker ... 255 J. Baldwin... 16 

E. Flint. .... 109 Hathaway&B8alis- 
H.D. Bryant & Co 336 bury ...+. 32 
G. F. Bkiff... 8 60 W. W. Bartholo- 


M. T. Shackett 


3 so mew ..... 75 
F. F. Brady. . . 2 


J.Lochart ... 61 





J. Gregory, Jr. . 113 G. W. Hollis .. 2400 
Houghton & Wil- H, Goodnough . 200 
COX «secre 104 Canada— 
J. Quinlan ... 12 F. Hall... 100 
J.McCarthy .. 117 J.N. Morse. 130 
M.C. Richardson 9 27 C.H. Potter ° 200 
W.R. Tucker. . 1ll W. Stewart... 220 
Brownell & Field 22 22 D.B Emerson . 112 
A. B. Tinker. . 20 E. Merrill. ... 120 
C.H. Dudley .. 9 32 H.H.Pickle .. 225 
A. Wheeler. .. 260 John Dalrymple 4 75 
J.W.Clark .. 126 James Young. . 118 
B.B.Chase... 5 134 Butler & Quinn . 232 
N.G. Batchelder 12 J.C. Hamilton. . 365 
O.E. Taylor .. 45 A.Richardson . 22 


REMARKS ON THE CATTLE TRADE. 

Medford, Tuesday, July_26.—There were 115 cattle 
and 3427 sheep and lambs over the Lowell road; of 
which ten carloads went direct to Union Market. Most 
of the shee P at Medford were sent to butchers on com- 
mission, and a part of the cattle went to Brighton. W. 
Patterson sold 21 3-year-old steers here, averaging 
about 900 ths live at heme, for $43.50 per head, esti- 
mated to be equal to full 8c # %; and 2 heifers to dress 
about 900 tbs, for $70, 

At Watertown the receipts by the Fitchburg, inclad- 
ing 173 Western, were 385 cattle and 3427 sheep in addi- 
tion to ghose from Medford. The number of buyers 
was muct larger than last week, some fifty individuals 
having passed the night at the Market Hotel, for the 
purpose of being on hand to meet the earliest arrivals 
of stock this morning. The prices for stock were how- 
ever based on the closing sales at Brighton last Wednes- 
day. Good oxen and the best steers were sold at 9c ¥ 
h, dressed; and light to fair steers, cows and heifers 
at 6@8c ¥ . Bulls and very poor animals being gen- 
erally sold by the dollars, at still lower estimates on 
dressed weight. The market has an unpleasant look 
for stock raisers. After six months or a year’s feed 
and care many animals are worth less now than they 
were six or twelve months ago. And the prospect of 
an immediate improvement is by no means encouraging. 

Brighton, Wednesday, July 26.—There are this week 
1989 cattle from the West, and 400 from Maine The 
Western cattle are sold at about last week’s figures, 
and there is not a great difference in the quality. None 
reported over 7c live weight, and only a few of the best 
lote at 7c. So far as Western cattle are concerned, the 
plan of selling cattle by live weight is now fully estab- 
lished. Boston has for once given up an Old Notion, 
and we hope that New York will do the same, as there 
is something absurd in the report of “prime to extra 
Bullocks at 11% @12\%c ¥ t;” Literally the assertion 
is a falsehood. Bullocks are not sold at that price, 
though some part of them may be. There were a few 
Texan cattle this week which do not meet a ready sale, 
on account of the low price at which thin Northern and 
Eastern stock is sold. 


OXEN, COWS, AND STORE CATTLE. 

In addition to those from the Watertown market, 
there are 400 from Maine, comprising nearly all grades, 
but made up largely of fair to poor quality. They have 
the appearance of coming from short pastures. There 
is less than the usual demand for stock cattle, and we 
think from present appearances, the call will be weak 
throughout the season. We understand that farmers 
in the central and southern part of Massachusetts are 
expecting high prices for hay. From $35 to $40 ¥ ton 
are talked of. With dairy products at present prices 
few are disposed to increase the number of cows; and 
with beef, pork, and other produce at present rates, 
yreat activity among farmers can hardly be expected. 

Vorking oxen and store cattle will probably be bought 
sparingly. Without faith business Soreness dull, and a 
failing market gives little faith to anybody. We can 
add little to the eloquent commentary on the state of 
the trade in Eastern cattle which is furnished by the 
report of salea hereunto appended. Admit the animals 
were thin in flesh; does not 75 to 100 for oxen, 11 to 15 
for two-year-old, &c., remind us of old times? Bulls 
and slim stock are of dull sale,—some being sold as low 
an 4c # th on dressed weight. The following report of 
sales will show the present condition of trade. 

Wells & Richardson sold 6 oxen for $120 ¥ pair here, 
for which $155 ¥ pair was offered at home last spring, 
2 milch cows $35 each; one ox and one cow to dress 
1500 ths, for $105; one bull $9; one steer for $50, or Te, 
dressed, 

L. Ducas sold one pair of oxen, 6 ft, 11 in, for $145; 
6 ft, 7 in, 120; 3 pairs 6 ft, 6 in, $111 ¥ pair; pair steers 
5 ft, 1l in, $70; one 2-year-old steer, $30. 

8. Canon sold 2 pairs, 6 ft, 10 in, for $175 and 195, and 
C. H. Glidden one pair 7 ft, for $115. 

Libbey & Thompson sold a well matched pair of oxen 
6 ft 7 in for $125; pair 7 ft $100; slim 6 ft 2 in $62; 5 2 
year-olds at $11 each; 8 beef cattle 7':¢ dressed; 4 
cows 5c, dressed; and W. W. Hall a pair 6 ft 5 in $100, 

E. Southard sold 6 ft 10 in oxen for $90; a r pair 
6 ft for $45; store cow $18; 2-year-old heifer Bio. 

O.P. Estes sold 4 3-year-old steers $40 cach; one 
milch cow $30; one pair oxen 6 ft 6 in $90; one pair 44) 
“Feet : 

Walker & Viles sold 2 pair 3-year-old steers, $55 per 
pair; 11 2-year-old heifers $15 tome one for tm sa 
store cow $24, { 

Dolloff & Whitten sold 6 good mil 
900 per head. rs milch cows at $40 to 

SALES OF NORTHERN CATTLE. 

G. W. Brownell sold to Alfred Carter 4 good $-year- 
old steers, for $310, or 9c, and one cow phd gard Teifer 
for 9c, 36 sk; 22-year-old steers for $83. 

B. Dow sold 2 oxen to dress 1050 ths each for 9c, 3 
8-year-old steers, to drees 600 ths for 8c; 4 of 500 ths at 
Tc; 10 2-year-old, 400 the at 6%4c ¥ th dressed. 
on > ——— = ay pair of oxen, 3200 the at 

and a pair of stags for 8c ¥ th. 
that he otred at tc¥ hb, dressed. Had young cattle 

J. McBride sold 15 cows and heifers, aver e 
560 ibs at 6@7c YB; 2 stage at dee Be” axe ipingen 

A. B. Tinker sold 12 2 and 3-year-olds, 400 to 550 the 
as qh 1 mena 7 | Ree 4 oxen at 8c, to drees 900 the. 

. B. Bar, 80 oxen to d 1 
2aisycen d ress 900 ths at 80 and 

M.T. Shackett sold 3 steers at 64¢c, 40 sk. 

J. B. Whalan sold & cows and 3 steers, to dress 600 
bs for Tc ¥ b. 

Of the Western cattle at Watertown, G. F. Swift sold 
10 to Mr. Holmes average live weight 1199 ths at $6.80 ¥ 
100 #s live; 5 of 1210 ths at 64%c a live, to Mr. Hig- 
gins; and yoy! & Heath sold 26 to 
1132 the at 4.160 ¥ 
64 c live weight. 


SALES OF WESTERN CATTLE. 

W. Scollans sold 25 Western steers to Mr. Dana, 1404 
ths; 15 to Mr. Kimball, 1512 ths; 6 to Jackson, 1740 ths; 
18 to Mr. Kaine, 1525 ths, all at 6%c ¥ Bh, live weight; 
59 to Geo. Wild, 1208 ths at 6%c; 34t0 W. E. Gowing 
about 1200 ths; 30 to Jackson, 1310 ths; 7 to Mr. Capron 
and 3 to Mr. Higgins, all at 63c; 14 af 1442 ths to Mr. 
Woodbridge at 6c; 19 to Mr. Wilkins, 990 tbs at $6.20 
¥ 100 ths; 22 Texas 977 at 43¢c live. 

A. N. Monyoe sold 40 steers, 1379 ths to 8. 8. Learn- 
ard, and 6 to Mr. Taylor, 1650 Ibs, at 7c ¥ th; 16 to Mr. 
Dana, 1380 the; 9 to C. Sanderson, 1424 ths at 6%; 68 
to Mr. Davis, 1369 the at 64¢c; 80 to Mr. Cook, 1142 ths 
at 64c; 25 to Mr. sry 1196 tbs, and & to Mr. 
oo 1209 ths at 63gc; 5 to Mr. Lincoln, 1010 ths at 5% 


N. G. Batchelder & Mtoyens sold 40 steers to Mr. 
Locke, 1506 ths at fe; and 31, 1855 ths at 645; 2 at 6X. 
Hathaway & Heath sold 150 to Saunders & Co., on 
commiasio mi; 4 at Te; 13 at 63g0; 22 at 6K, : 
eMurtry sold 55 at Tc; 14 . 
650; 7 atO%c; 9 at 6K c, : 6 Om 
A. White sold 83 at 6igc; 8 at 6c; 1 at SKo ¥ h 


. E. Gowing 
00 ths live, and 13 to Mr. Winter at 


THE SHEEP AND LAMB TRADE. 

Carloads of lambs have been received by various 
butchers on nearly every day during the past week, 
Undoubtedly some have been received of which we 
have no information. But as will be seen by our total, 
the sum reported is unusually large. So many are pre- 
viously engaged or taken on commission, that the butch. 
ers were able to hold back on those at market to-day 
and argue from their statement of the city market th. 
necessity of buying the live stock cheaper. Some dro 
vers have been obliged to make concessions, and prices 
must probably be reported somewhat lower in “open 
market,” where, however, only a part of the bargain 
ing is transacted. The drovers, even the commissic 
fellows, say the market closes 50c a head lower fy; 
lambs than did the market for last week. Well, the 
price for lamba has kept up nobly this year, and wit) 
everything else depreciating in value, it can hardly be 
expected that the present rates can be sustained. [. B. 
Bargeant sold 89 lambs, about 56 ths at $3.2755 each: Pp, 
Mallott 148 New York lambs, © the for $4.50; D. w 
G. Erwin sold 131 lamba, 63 the at $4.25; Dardis & Bmir), 
140, 60 ths, at $4.25; A. Whalan sold 260, 53 the, at @5 5 - 
G. W. Clark 126, 10 being old sheep, all at $4.13 ¥ head 
O. E. Taylor sold 45 slim yearlings at $1.67; Owen M 
Carthy sold a choice lot New York lambs, 109, over 6g 
ths each, at $5 Y head; G. W. Brownell sold 122 lam)«, 
$4. A. K. Bump sold 122 Maine lambs at $3.20 each: 
Libbey & Thompson 268 at $3.26, and O. P. Estes 12 a; 
$3.30 # head. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
MowDAY, July 24, 1871, 
Receipts 5991 cattle; 28,512 sheep and lamba; 24 84 
swine. Cattle to-day were active and firmer, with « 
advance of jc on last week's prices. An established 
impression is gaining ground that Western drovers ar 
endeavoring to curtail the supply to this market, a: 
that the lowest prices of the season have been reache: 
poor to medium TW0@l0%c; good and fat 1l@ll 
choice 12\% @12¢; average lic. Bheep and lamb« ar 
very scarce and firm; common to fair sheep 4@5c; ex 
tra 44@6c; choice 6@6%c; lambs 6@10c. Swine 
nominal; dreased 6% @7 ec. 








CHICAGO LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
WeEpwespay, July 19, 1871, 

CATTLE.—The Prairie Farmer reports 10,004 head, 
The market the past week has been in a very depressed 
condition, both in demand and value. The quality of 
the stock was rather inferior, and prices 2@37\e ¥ & 
lower. Choice to fancy steers, 6@6.50; second class, 
$5.7546; good third class, $5 25@5.62; fair steers, $4 50 
@8 inferior to fair, $2.60@4; Texans from $2.2544. 

HoGs.— Receipts 40,227. Demand steady and active 
at $4.40@$4.75, for good to choice light lots of 160 to 22 
lbs. averages, and $444.60 for rough uneven and heavy 
fat stock. 

Sueer.—The receipts were only fair and under a 
good local demand, prices were steady at $3.75@4.25 for 
good to choice, and $2.75@3.50 for common to medium 
grades, 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


SATURDAY, July 29, 1871. 

The wool market maintains a very firm position, and 
the demand continues active for those grades which are 
needed for bl ption. The receipts of 
domestic continue very large, and nearly all the West- 
ern clip will soon be stowed away in the warehouses of 
the principal Eastern consuming markete. 

At present, there are only second hand lots left in 
all the wool growing States, and these are held at ex 
treme and impracticable rates. —y ! of our wool 
merchants have been too busy, during the last two or 
three weeks, in receiving and handling their purchases, 
to give much attention to sales, But they do not feel 
as if they had lost anything by thie delay, as they ex 
—_ to realize better prices for the wool that has gone 
nto store. In fact, most dealers are quite indifferent 
to sales, believing that wool is a good thing to hold as 
an investment. 

Manufacturers are hopeful of finally getting their 
goods prices up to the level of those which they are 
obliged to pay for the raw material. But they have not 
been able to do #0 as yet, since the former are not ir 
clined to remain stationary, but keep pushing ahead, 
But the mill owners have no alternative but to pay the 
yrices demanded for wool, or stop their machinery. 
There is no recourse for them, either to the foreign 
markets or the MW est ; and, moreover, there is not likely 
to be for at least a year to come. 

With a short supply everywhere, and the bulk of 
that supply controlied and concentrated in strong 
hands, the probabilities of the future are in favor of 
higher rather than lower prices. To be sure, any great 
and sudden tightening of the money market, or any 
shock which should destroy confidence in mereant 
credit, might possibly have the effect to break down th: 
wool market, but such events are very unlikely t 
eur. The true ed for manufacturers is to supply 
themselves quietly at current market rates, avoiding 
competition among themselves, and to keep their pr 
duction within bounds, so as not to lose contro! of the 
goods market. 

The current demand for wool, as usual at this stage 
of the season, rune largely on the low and m 
grades, and these command relatively high prices. 
Fine, full-blooded fleeces are not yet moving w any ex 
tent, but are held at a range of 65@70c, the outside rat 
for picklock, Combing wools are in active demand, 
and, with the prospect of a great scarcity of domesti 
in the near future, prices have further advanced, now 
quoted at 68g@70c, with considerable sales in New York 
at the outside figures. Pulled wools are scarce , 
choice supers and extras are now held at 6 Cc. 
California wool continues in demand and prices are ad- 
vancing. Foreign wools of all grades are active, and 
large invoices now on the way here have lately been 
sold, to arrive, at very full prices. 

Bales of domestic for the week have been large and 
foot up about 1,050,000 fhe. Included are ,000 the X 
Ohio at 61@63c ; 20,000 tha do. 6243 c ; 88,000 he do. 58 (a 
60c ; 50,000 the X and No. 1 do. 61c; 12,000 the 
above do. 65c ; 20,000 ths X Ohio and Pennsylvania, @@ 
63c; 20,000 fhe medium Wisconsin, 63c; 3000 the \ 
blood do. 60c; 50,000 tha New York and Wisconsin X 
60c; 7000 the No. 1 Michigan, 60c; 6000 the & blood do. 
60c ; 3000 the X Indiana, 625;c ; 5000 the & blood do. 62c; 
9000 the fine Vermont, 57\%c; 2000 he medium New 
York, 60c; 2000 ths tub washed Western, 67%c; 10,000 
tbe do. 73c; 1000 the do T5c; 3000 Ibe fine unwashed do, 
425,c; 4000 ths do. 42c; 5000 the medium do. 44c: 2000 
the do. (burry) 3344c; 5000 the do. 42c; 25,000 ths do. 
41@45c; 2000 oparse Western fleece, 54c; 7000 the 
medium do. 60c; 2000 ths delaine, 65c; 10,000 the do 
63@64c; 4000 he Michigan do. 66c; 1,700 The scoured, 
67c; 7000 the shearlings, 40c; 1000 do. 48c; 3000 the 
Nevada, 50c. 

In pulled wool, sales 6000 be super at 60@64c ; 4000 
ths do. 62c; 4000 tha do. 58c; 2000 Bs do. 65c; 2000 the 
long do. 60c ; 7000 ths choice do. Tic; 1000 ths Lambs do, 
65c; 3000 the do. 6254 @65c ; 3000 the do. 6344c; 3000 the 
do. 57c; 000 Be do. 56c; 3,000 the extra, 65c; 1000 fhe 
do. 6244¢; 3000 he do. 58c; 5000 hs super and extra, 
55@57c; 2000 ths No. 1, 48c; 4000 the do. 50c; 1,5000 hs 
black, 5245c. 























In combing wool, sales 6000 ths domestic at 65c; 2000 
Be do. 57@60c; 3000 he Ohio, 67c; 15,000 the delaine, 
65c; 8000 he unwashed Kentucky, 52c. 

In California wool, sales 33,000 he Spring at S8a47c; 


62,000 the do. 41@49c; 2000 the do. 47 yc; 35.000 
SB8igc; 45,000 the do. 424, @45c; 10,000 he do. d4c; 12,000 
ibs do. 424¢c; 15,000 the do. 42c; 8000 the do. 43c; 2000 
De ~~ pulled, 55e. 

In foreign wool, sales 150,000 he Mestiza fleece at 35¢ > 
180,000 the do. on private terms ; 6000 ths Mestiza pulled 
on private terms; 3000 the do. 58c; 3000 the do 624\c; 
20,000 ths do. 79@824:c; 1000 ths do. T3c; 90,000 tha Cape 
on private terme; 118,000 ts Australian on private 
terms; 110,000 fhe Mediterranean on private terms; 
and 30,000 is Banda Oriental on private terms, with 
several other large lote not described. 

At the auction sale of damaged Valparaiso « arpet 
wool, which took place on Thursday last, there was a 
good attendance of buyers, and about $16,000 worth 
was disposed of at prices ranging from 144, @23\,c ¥ th, 
cash, gold.— Commercial Bulletin, 


= do. 









PHILADELPHIA WOOL MARKET. 


SATURDAY, July 22, 1871, 

The market continues quite active, and prices have 
an upward tendency. Supplies from the West are 
taken by the manufacturers about as fast as received 
Sales of $20,000 ths, including Obio, Pennsylvania and 
Western Virginia. Picklock at 65a@70c; X,XX 624, @ 
65c; medium and coarse 64@65c; unwashed coarse and 
medium 47@50c; do fine 42@44c; washed, combing and 
de laine medium and coarse 68@70c; do do very coarse 
65c; unwashed do, medium, 48@60c; do do coarse 45g 
50c; Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and West 
ern—Washed fine 59@69c; do medium and coarse 624 
64c: unwashed medium and coarse 47@48c ; do fine 424 
43c; do dark and inferior 40@43c; choice tub washed 
T3@75e; good do 70c, 





NEW YORK WOOL MARKET. 


SATURDAY, July 22, 1871, 

The market since our last has been moderately activ: 
and prices for all kinds remain steady and firm, The 
demand is principally from dealers, as manufreturers 
have purchased quite freely of late, and are generally 
well supplied. Denese fleece has been in limited re 
quest, bat there is no disposition on the part of holders 

to dispose of stock, except at very full prices. The de 
mand for California has not beep quite so active, but full 
rates prevail. These and Georgia are in limited sup 
ply and good demand at quoted rates. The market for 
oreign has been quite active, and prices generally are 
a trifle firmer. The sales are 13,000 ths X and medium 
Ohio fleece at 61@62',c ; 8000 he medium unwashed 41 @ 
47c; 20,000 the Kentucky combings 55@56c; 55,000 ths 
combing De Laine 67@70c ; 13,000 tubbed T0@7T1lc : 30,000 
Texas 354;@42c; 19,000 ths Colorado 38@45\c; 
50,000 ths spring clip California 40@45c ; 30,000 ths fall 
do. burry, 274c; 12,000 ths extra pulled 52@53c; 7000 
ths scoured Mestiza, part XXX, 98c¢@1.05; 35000 tbs 
East India 524, @55c; 12,000 the Mestiza pulled, part 

XX, 71@%0c.— Shipping List. 





BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 


THURSDAY, July 20, 1871. 
There has been considerable activity in the boot and 
shoe market during the week. The fall trade has fairly 
commenced, and the principal houses have already 
done a large business. Salesrooms are daily filled with 
merchants desiring ready made goods, and if they fail 
to obtain them, they almost immediately order them, 
It is evideut that there is more doing in ‘the wholesale 
heavy boot and shoe trade than in light stocks, The 
West never bought more freely, nor were they appar- 
ently ever more ready to pay current rates provided 
they can get the best quality which they almost invaria- 
bly demand. The steady price sereiiing was consid 
ered high early in the month, wl appeared to be a bar 
rier to the purchase of large stocks of goods, but the 
prospect gradually became less clear for a decline in 
rates, and the trade is now lively for goods made up 
Those who are backward about buying have now got 
the hang of the market, and are purchasing and leaving 
orders. Large sales are made daily. Western mer- 
chants are selecting the best goods in the Ines adapted 
to their trade; no ae work is allowed to go begging 
for customers. Heavy boots and brogans, together 
with kip and calf boots and shoes for men’s and boys” 
wear, are already ordered in large quantities. Sewed 
and pegged work for women and children, and cable 
screw wire goods for both sexes are moving briskly, 
Southern merchants are as yet buying only light goods, 
and will not make their heavy purchases before the 
middle or end of next month. With the advancing 
price of leather and findings, especially such of the lat- 
ter as are imported, and workmen demanding highe r 
wages, there are little, if any, inducements to sell boots 
ae, except at full rates.—Shoe and Leather Re 
cord. 





; ‘ Financial Matters, 


SALES OF STOCK.--CLO£iING PRICES 
° TUESDAY, July 25, 1871. 








American Gold. . 1055s cece eveeees 112% 
U. 8, Five-Twenties, WZ ww eee eevee 14 
- = 1864 wee eever 113% 
yes S eee ees 12 
“ ‘ Sept ees 
pee io eeeevess 112? 
“ Ten-Forties .. eeeevess 118 
© WOM Be wc cove secserseceosse 8% 
Hartford and Erie Railroad 7a,new....... 26% 
Michigan Central Railroad 88. ........++.1ll 
Stanstead and Chamblyfs .........+++ 84 
Vt. Central and Vt. and Canada R, R. 86 1877. . 101 
“ “ te o“ 1889 . 6 102 
Union Pacific Railroad 68 . eee o- 86% 
Union Pacific Income 10s , eee eo TE% 
Hide and Leather Bank. . eee »» 18 
Salisbury Mills ...... oe 160 
Great Falls and Conway R. eee 1124 
Michigan Central R. R........ 120% 


Rutland R. R. common. ..... . 
Vermont and Canada R.R..... + 
Summit Branch Railroad ....., 
Union Pacific R. R.. 2 2. ee eee 
Conn. and Passumpsic R. R., ex div 


omele . 
Pp 


Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain R. R 


Allouez Mining Co... 3% 
Hancock MiningOo. . . - 2% 
National Mining Co... 7 | 

Pewabic Mining Co. . . . 8% 








MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
Monpay Eventna, July &, 1872. 

Monetary affairs are without material alteration In 
their characteristics, The supply is still ample to meet 
the requirements of business, and with a fair demand 
for discounts, rates continue to rule at 6@7 per cent for 
the best qualities of paper. Call loans are quite acces 
sible at 5 per cont. 

a market was a shade firmer. It opened at 
111X advanced to 1124, and closed at 111%. 

The market for Government securities was firmer, in 
sympathy with the price of gold. ‘The variations at the 
close will be seen by comparing the following, which 
were the latest quotations for Saturday and to-day :— 

6's 
| "81. G9. ‘G4. 65.new'65. B \. 
116% 114% 118% 118% 1i2y 112% 112% 113 

94 115% ll4sy 118% WSS 2 SK 117% 8 

U. 8. currency 6’s are quoted at 118%, 

In the stock market duliness continues to reign, the 
daily transactions being very erall. Cary opened at 
16%, and advanced to 173;. Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati Railroad sold at 5%; Northern at 114; Rutland 
ros at 843¢; Vermont and Canada at 101, and 

orwich and Worcester at 116% ; Eastern Railroad 6's, 
"74, sold at 984; Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 7s at 
85, and oo and Grand — at 05%). wy 
Mining Company sold at 27 (divi nd oft). Dally 
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New England Farmer. 


vacant: ee iment ¢; ee 


WEEKLY EDITION. 
For One Year, if not paid in advance, . + 83 00 


For One Year, in advance, .++++*+** 2 50 
For Six Months, ° eres se | 
100 


eoevveee 


For Four Months, “ 
Single Copies, Six Cents. 


MONTHLY. 


For One Year, tee eee tree eees C150 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. 


Specimen numb and lars sent free to all ap- 
plicants enclosing & letter stamp. 

Persons writing on business must give their fall name 
and Post Office address, not forgetting to add the Btate. 

Subscribers desiring a change in the direction of their 
papers, must give the correct name of the post office 
rrom which and of the one TO which the change is te 
be made. 

Money carefully enclosed and properly directed may 
be sent by mail at our risk. Large amounts should be 
sent by draft, express or private messenger. The safest 
way in which to transmit money is by postal orders, 
wherever they can be procured, 

aa We have had so many complaints of losses by 
mail, during the past six months, that we expressly 
request all persons sending us money to remit in draft 
or postal order, or by registered letter. 28 

Address all communications to 


R. P. EATON & CO., 
34 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON, Mass. 








TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents for 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for subscri- 
bers and collections in the following Counties in New 
England :— 

EDWARD P. FROST,. . « - OxForD Co., ME. 
WM. H. FROST,... +++ . CHESHIRE Co., N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER,... + « » FRANKLIN, MAss, 
LESTER BARNES, ... . . BRISTOL, Mass, 

B. D. WILOOX, . . «+ « + » WORCESTER, Mass, 
PERLEY MASON,... + + «CALEDONIA, Vr. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS,. . . » WASHINGTON, Vr. 
J. MORSE, ... + ++ + + « «CHITTENDEN, Vr. 
H. C. DRIGGS, ...... - RUTLAND, VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call, The date 
on their label will always show how far they have paid 
up. 





« ° 
General Jutelligence. 
PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Hon. John P. Boyd, of Portland, Me., died 
in that city on the 20th, aged 80. He was the 
last surviving member of the class of 1812 of 
Bowdoin College, and with one exception the 
last survivor of the Grand Lodge of Masons at 
its organization in 1820. In early life he was 
an able lawyer, and later cashier of the Casco 
Bank, and afterward president of the Canal 
Bank. 

Rear-Admiral C. S. Boggs, commanding 
the European fleet, will soon be placed on the 
retired list, on account of his advanced age. 
Rear-Admiral Alden takes command of the 
squadron in October. 

Chief Justice Chase is now at the Magnetic 
Springs, St. Louis, Michigan, and it is re- 
ported that a remarkable improvement has 
taken place in his physical appearance since 
he went there. His friends express the hope 
that his health will be completely restored. 

Rey. Dr. F. Berg, a Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
anda voluminous author and writer for the 
periodical press, died Thursday evening. 

A letter from Minister Washburne at Paris 
states that he will not come home this year. 
He is suffering from ague and will.soon seek 
to recover his health at Carlsbad. 

Gov. Randolph, of New Jersey, has en- 
gaged a cottage at White Sulphur Springs, for 
the season. Jefferson Davis, Gen. Beaure- 
gard, Gen. John C. Breckinridge and others 
have also engaged cottages there. 

Mrs. Eliza P. Hamilton, wife of Colonel 
Alexander Hamilton son of the historic Ham- 
ilton, and niece of President Monroe, has just 
died near Brunswick, N. J. She was a lady 
of remarkable culture and wide travel, and 
had long been prominent in New York and 





Boston society. 





THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 

The races at Ingleside, near Holyoke, Mass., 
came off on Wednesday and Friday of last 
week. The contest of Wednesday was be- 
tween the Harvard University crew, and the 
Atalanta of New York, over a three mile 
course, and was won by the latter in eighteen 
minutes nineteen one-half seconds, the Har- 
vards being over a minute behind. On Fri- 
day the races began with a single scull race, 
distance two miles, which was won by Ellis 
Ward in fourteen minutes forty-two seconds. 

The next race was between the Freshman 
crews of Harvard and Brown, distance three 
miles, won by the former in twenty minutes 
eighteen seconds. The great event of the 
day was the contest between the University 
crews of Harvard, Brown, and the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, the latter crew be- 
ing somewhat contemptuously regarded by 
their rivals as having no sort of a chance to 
win, 

They did it though, and did it well, as much 
perhaps to their own astonishment as to that 
of their friends, making their three miles in 
seventeen minutes forty-seven seconds, an im- 
provement on the time of the Atalantas two 
days before. The races were held under the 
auspices of the Springfield Club, who did all 
in their power to insure their success. The 
prizes offered to the college boys were valued 
at $800, and were as follows: For the Fresh- 
men, six silver goblets with the inscription, 
‘*Presented by the Springfield Club,” valued 
at $300, and for the University Crews, six 
silver miniature barges, gold lined, with a 
winged cherub on the stern holding a pair of 
These barges were mounted on heavy 
silver plates. There was also the customary 
set of flags, and the value of the whole prize 
was $500, 


oars. 





Two Express Ropperres.—A daring ex- 
press robbery was committed on the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, in Hickman county, Ky., 
Saturday night. Three men got on the train 
at Union City, and at Moscow when the train 
halted, two of the robbers got off and a con- 
federate remained on the platform, As the 
train moved out from the depot, the two jump- 
ed into the express car, overpowered the 
messenger, and robbed the safe of $20,000, 
jumped off and disappeared in the dark. 
Twenty-five citizens of Moscow turned out to 
hunt the robbers, but they have not been 
found. 

In St Louis Mo., about noon on Tuesday, 
a wagon of the United States Express Com- 
pany, in charge of a driver and messenger, 
stopped to deliver a package. The messen- 
ger left the wagon in charge of the driver, 
and while absent two men jumped into the 
wagon, gagged the driver and drove off. 
After taking several packages from the safe, 
they threw the driver backwards into the 
wagon and escaped. A policeman captured 
the wagon and driver. A man and boy sta- 
ted at the police-station that they saw two men 
jump out of the wagon with packages, and the 
driver told them he had been robbed. They 
offered to remove the gag, but he refused. 
The amount taken was $3300 in money and 
$85,000 in railroad bonds, directed to the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad Company. The rob- 
bers left anumber of small packages untouch- 
ed, containing nearly $1000 in gold. 





Tue Amapor Srrmers.—A despatch from 
San Francisco, of the 25th, says that the min- 
ing strikers’ outrages have begun again in 
Amador County, and a reign of terror exists. 


Gangs of men wearing masks were about last }Sultan, and if such a war should break out, 


night searching for the officers of the different 
wining companies, with intent to murder them. 
The officers of Amador county, and a force of 
men not belonging to the League, are now 
besieged, but they are determined to hold out 
to the outmost. E. E. Hatch, bookkeeper of 
the Amador mine, was assassinated by the 
Leaguers, but before he fell he succeeded in 
shooting one McMenomy, a leader of the 
league, The extent of the injury is unknown, 
48 Communication with the operators is difficult 
10 consequence of the ings of members 
of the League. Troops will be immediately 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

The barn of Hon. F. W. Bird, at East 
Walpole. Mass., was burned on Sunday. The 
entire crop gf hay was inthe barn, the last 
load (filling it full) having been put in on Sat- 
urday morning. All this, of course, being in 
the hay-loft, together with a large stock of 
grain, was consumed. ll the horses and 
other animals, being on the lower floor and in 
the basement, were saved, as were also the 
most valuable carriages. The barn was an 
elegant one, with ‘‘all the modern improve- 
ments,” costing five or six years ago some 
$15,000 or $16,000. The insurance on the 
barn was $5500. 

Last Saturday night a fire broke out in 
Northboro’, Mass., at 8 1-4 o'clock, and burned 
till nearly 11 o'clock with such fury as to ex- 
cite fears that the entire village would be de- 
stroyed, but it was at last subdued with the 
assistance of firemen from neighboring towns. 
A large block, in which were three stores, the 
post-office, a provision market and three ten- 
ements, was consumed, and also two dwelling- 
houses and barns. In all, six families were 
burned out and most of their furniture des- 
troyed. The loss will reach nearly $40,000, 
a small portion only of which is covered by 
insurance. 

A fire occured in Rockland, Me., on the 19th, 
which totally destroyed the barn and house 
oceupied by Mrs. Hanrahan and a house and 
barn occupied by Ward Butler and owned by 
Mrs, Julia O'Neil. There was $600 insurance 
on the last-named building and none on the 
others. Most of the household goods were 
saved. Loss about $3000, 

A fire broke out on the morning of the 19th, 
about 2 1-2 o'clock, in Proctor’s block at An- 
dover Centre, N. H., which was entirely des- 
troyed, together with an L and barn in the 
rear. It was a large three-story building, 
occupied on the first floor by H. W. Bridge- 
man, merchant, and Shirley & Kimball, law 
office; on the second floor a hall and milli- 
nery store, and onthe third the Kearsarge 
Masonic Lodge. Bridgeman lost all his stock. 
Shirley & Kimball's papers and library were 
mostly saved; insured for $2000. The other 
occupants lost everything. 

The cotton mill of Alexander Abbott, at 
Volatie, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of the 21st, yith its contents. Loss 
$60,000; insured, $30,000, in. New York, 
Hartford and Providence companies. 

The laundry connected with the National 
Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, was burned 
last Sunday. The building contained a large 
steam engine, costly machinery, and pumps 
for supplying the grounds with water. 
$20,000. 

A terrible fire occured in San Francisco on 
Saturday among the lumber and planing mills 
on Market street, near Fremont. The flames 
being driven by a high wind spread very 
rapidly. The principal losers are Whipple's 
coal yard, $7000; Garrett’s brass foundry, 
$80,000; Darbriski & Co., $23,000; B. H. 
Freeman, $10,000; John Mellon, $7000; Me- 
chanic Mills, $40,000. Tolal loss is 
$250,000; small insurance. 
men are thrown out of employment. 


Loss 


over 
One hundred 





University oF VerRMont.— Commence- 
ment exercises begin on Sunday, July 30, with 
the Baccalaureate address by President An- 
gell, and the address before the Society for 
Religious Inquiry by Prof. Geo. N. Webber 
of Middlebury College. 
dates for admission to the College will be ex- 
amined. On Tuesday occurs the annual meet- 
ings of the Phi Beta Kappa. Socicty at Insti- 
tute Hall, and of the Society of the Alumni 
at the College chapel. In the afternoon Z. K. 
Pangborn, Esq., of Jersey City, will deliver 
an oration before the Alumni, and in the even- 
ing occurs the annual Junior exhibition. On 
Wednesday the exercises of the graduating 
class will take place, after which Prof. W. H. 
Buckham will be inaugurated as President of 
the University. 


On Monday candi- 


The corporation dinner will 
follow, and in the evening the President will 
hold a levee. Gilmore’s Band will furnish the 
music during the week. 





REBUILDING OF THE NEW YORK 
DOCKS. 


The greatest engineering work of the day, 
the rebuilding of the docks and piers of New 
York on the plan of Gen. McClellan, has com- 
menced. The chief feature of this plan is the 
construction of a river wall of solid masonry, 
from 150 to 175 feet broad, along the North 
and East rivers, with large covered piers at 
right angles. Piles have been driven and 
dredges are now at work, clearing the way for 
a foundation between Castle Garden and Pier 
No. 1, North river. The main wall will be 
constructed of large blocks of concrete, rest- 
ing upon a rip-rap or pile foundation, as the 
nature of the bottom in each place may require, 
faced with granite above the ice-line of the 
river. It will be finished with a massive cop- 
ing of granite, with lamps and mooring-posts. 
The street will be filled in and paved ona 
level with the coping. A break-water will be 
constructed to hon a basin for small craft, 
and a large landing place, with three landings 
at different heights. The pier will be 500 feet 
long by 80 feet broad, built of concrete in 
blocks of 100 tons each, and granite above 
low-water mark. The superstructure will be 
of wrought-iron and the roadway of timber. 
It is expected that the work of laying the 

anite for the bulkhead from the Battery to 
Fier 1, will begin about the Ist of September, 
and be finished about the Ist of December, but 
the rapidity of the work depends greatly upon 
the condition of the water. The new wharves 
are to be built between the old ones, and as 
soon as each is completed the old affairs are to 
be removed. Under the new system there 
will be a wharf line of thirty-seven miles, and 
a pier area of about 5,105,000 square feet 
within the same limits. At all points along 
the line the water will reach a depth of thirty 
feet, and in many cases sixty feet.—Boston 
Post. 





A New Live From Trpr-Warter To THE 
Lakes.—The daily increasing importance of 
Oswego, the second grain port of the lakes, 
and one of the first in the lumber trade, is not 
likely to be diminished by the immense strides 
made by the region of which it is the key. Its 
position in relation to the enlarged Welland 
Canal, tide-water and New York city, is such 
as to give it an important influence in the fu- 
ture of the country. The new trunk line of 
railroad across the State of New York, con- 
necting it with tide-water at Rondout -and 
Kingston Point, will serve its interests 
greatly, and will be benefited in return by the 
immense development of the new Northwest, 
and of lake commerce. This line is soon to 
be completed by the addition of a link of one 
hundred miles, running from Oneonta to Ron- 
dout. This will bring Oswego twenty-five 
miles nearer to New York than any other 
route, and 107 miles nearer to Boston. It is 
needless to say that it will obtain a large local 
traffic which must benefit the region which it 
drains. Thirty-six miles are now in opera- 
tion, and sixteen miles farther will be opened 
by August 15. Nearly three-fourths of the 
road is graded, and it is hoped that the whole 
will be finished in October next year.—New 
York World. 





Martrers anp Customs 1x Eoypt.—An 
American officer named Morgan, who is in 
the service of the Viceroy of Egypt, and is 
on a temporary visit to this country, has given 
publicity to his opinions concerning matters 
and customs in Egypt. His estimate of the 
civilization of that land is not very high, but 
he confesses that the treatment of the Ameri- 
cans who went into the Khedive’s service has 
been, on the whole, satisfactory. The Egyp- 
tian army numbers 30,000, and there is an 
auxiliary force of an equal number. The 
soldiers are well armed, some of them with 
the Remington rifle. The discipline is also 
very good, and the effects of the drilling re- 
par by them at the hands of their former 
French officers are plainly evidenced. Never- 
theless Col. Morgan is disposed to think them 
an army of cowards, and that notwithstanding 
their fine appearance and discipline, they 
would not stand the ghost of Ae oye against 
any Euro army. Politically, the great 
alan Tn Egypt is as to who shall be the 
successor of the present Khedive, and how it 
will be answered none can yet surmise. There 
is very little probability of a war with the 


the Colonel says that the defeat of the Vice- 
roy would be extremely sudden. 





spear & NortH AMERICAN om rg 
—The track-laying is progressing rapidly on 
the European & Nonh American Railway, 
both westward from Vanceborongh and east 
from Mattawamkeag. Fully thirty miles of 
the fifty-eight between Winn and Vancebor- 
ough are already laid, and the chief engineer 
mrree Set oll con he Weld by t 20. 

governor of New Brunswick has no- 
tified of the promised visit of President Grant 
on the occasion of the formal opening of the 
road, October 11, and assures a most enthusi- 
astic reception from the officials and people of 





Accounts reach us from all parts of New 
England, showing that the Earthquake of last 
Thursday morning, if not very terrible or even 
severe, was at least tolerably wide spread, and 
strong enough to create something of a sénsa- 
tion. Occurring as it did, about one o’clock 
in the morning, when the larger part of the 
community were asleep, the shock was not so 
generally noticed as the one of last autumn, 
nor does it seem to have been quite so severe. 
In this city there was a decided and well-marked 
trembling, accompanied in many parts of the 
city and suburbs with a rumbling noise like 
distant thunder. The direction of the wave 
was from the northeast to the southwest, and 
it seems to have been most severe in New 
Hampshire and the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. 


In Lawrence the beds, windows, etc., were 
not only shaken, but a block of buildings on 
the Atlantic corporation was visibly affected. 
A watchman in the upper loft of the Washing- 
ton Mills thought the foundation had given 
away and that he had been precipitated to the 
ground. 

A gentleman who arrived from Belfast in 
the steamer Cambridge speaks of the shock on 
the ocean as being very perceptible. The 
feeling was as if the boat had struck a rock, 
and te alarm was considerable among those 
who féit it. 

At Haverhill it was accompanied by a deep 
rumbling sound. Buildings, windows, furni- 
ture were shaken, and persons fully awake at 
the time were much alarmed and in some in- 
stances a nauseous feeling was produced. 

At Newburyport there was a heavy jarring 
sound, and it was felt all over this vicinity, 
lasting twenty seconds. It was the severest 
shock of an earthquake felt for many years. 

At Exeter, N. H., it continued full fifteen 
seconds, and resembled a heavy clap of thun- 
der. 

At Concord it was accompanied by a deep, 
heavy, rumbling noise, and passed from north 
to south. Buildings were violently rocked 
and a church-bell sounded out the alarm. 

At Keene there were two shocks from east 
to west, of ten seconds’ duration, and accom- 
panied by a heavy rumbling. Bells were rung. 

At Portsmouth windows and crockery rat- 
tled, beds shook, old plastering in the jail fell, 
and the night workmen in one of the brewer- 
ies ran out in a fright. 

At Great Falls there were two shocks in 
quick succession, which continued about thirty 
seconds, from northeast to southwest. Win- 
dows and furniture were shaken and door bells 
rung. A heavy rain of several hours’ duration 
followed. 

In Milford door bells were rung and _build- 
ings shaken. 

At Lake Village the shocks lasted nearly a 
minute, and people were generally awakened. 
It was felt at Meredith and Plymouth, and 
was particularly sharp at Livermore Falls, 
above Plymouth. At Centre Harbor there 
were two shocks. The guests at the Moulton 
House heard the house bell ring. ‘The church 
bell also rung, and many clocks were stopped. 
At Alton Bay it continued thirty seconds. 

It was also felt in various parts of Maine. 





GROWTH OF THE PETROLEUM TRADE. 


The exports of petroleum in 1870 were 37 
per cent. greater than those of the previous 
year, and nearly all this increase of 37 per 
cent. is accounted for by the shipments from 
the port of New York. The total export 
from the United States in 1870 was 141,208,- 
155 gallons, against 1,500,000 gallons in 1860, 
and 99,281,000 gallons in 1868; showing an 
increase of nearly 42,000,000 in two years. 

The first sale noticed for export was in May, 
1861, when 10,000 gallons were sent to foreign 
markets. Antwerp, which has since led all 
other ports in the importation of petroleum, 
took in that year 567! gallons, increasing the 
amount in the following year more than 800,000 
gallons. Great Britain took 579,000 gallons 
in 1861, and in 1862 increased ber importation 
to 3,238,000 gallons. ‘The continued growth 
of this trade for ten years—from 1,500,000 
gallons in 1860 to 141,000,000 in IS70—is a 
wonderful exhibit, not only on account of the 
rapid development of the oil interest, but also 
because the yearly increase has been steady. 

The daily average product of the Pennsyl- 
vania oil district in December, 1867, was 10,400 
gallons; in the same month of 1870 it was 
15,214 gallons—a fact which shows the inex- 
haustibility of the wells in that region. In re- 
gard to the home consumption, it is estimated 
that it is equal to one-half the quantity exported 
—making, in round numbers, an aggregate 
consumption of 211,000,000 gallons annually. 
This enormous amount, reckoning the price at 
an average of twenty cents per gallon, repre- 
sents a value of more than $42,000,000 for a 
single year—certainly a remarkable return for 
a product unknown to commerce ten years 
ago.— Advertiser. 





Coan in THE Bririsu Istanps.—The en- 
tire quantity of available coal existing in the 
British Islands has been calculated to amount 
to 80,000,000,000 tons. At the present rate 
of consumption this supply would last over 
nine hundred years; but with the continued 
yearly increase of two and three-fourths mil- 
lions, it would last only two hundred and 
twelve years, and this is what our English 
cousins are worrying about. They may rest 
quite easy in regard to the matter; all of them 
who live to see the supply of coal exhausted 
will be very certain to have lived long enough 
to witness the invention of some practicable 
substitute for this description of fuel. 


The World Abroad, 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

Lonvon, July 19.—The extraordinary phenom- 
ena produced by Home, the American medium in 
London, are being made the subject of careful ex- 
amination by Prof. Croaker, the eminent chemist, 
Dr. Huggins, the equally eminent astronomer, and 
Sergeant Cox, of the English bar. The results of 
their yet incomplete examination are recorded in a 
London scientific journal. The investigators are 
satisfied of the immense scientific importance of 
the subject. Prof. Croaker and Sergeant Cox both 
seem to be convinced of the existence of a “nerve 
atmosphere of various intensity enveloping the 
human structure.” Dr. Huggins has not yet been 
able to satisfy his mind and wants to make further 
experiments. 
‘he Spectator laments over the decadence in 
Great Britain. It says: “There is in this country 
but one great political institution left alive and that 
is evidently trying to commit suicide by asphyxia. 
The Throne as a political power is dead. The 
Lords are dying, and if the House of Commons 
loses the respect of the people there will be nothing 
left.” 
Napoleon visits the city daily, generally follow- 
ing along the sunny side of Bond street, or haunts 
the bow windows of a club house. He is very 
popular with the working classes, who cheer him, 
and he is getting very fat. 
The Pope recently declared to the College of 
Cardinals, in an allocution that “all is lost, and 
only a miracle can save us.” He sees no possible 
help from man, and recommends his hearers to 
seek interposition from the Almighty. 
The Sheffield express train going south on the 
North Midland Railway ran into a freight train 
near Chesterfield station. Two passengers were 
killed and thirty reported injured, some fatally. 
Lonpvon, July 20.—In the House of Commons, 
this evening, Mr. Gladstone annonnced that the 
Queen had solved the purchase problem by canceil- 
ing the royal warrant legalizing the purchase of 
commissions in the army. He declared that the 
House of Lords, though impugning the Govern- 
ment plan for its abolition, had failed to sustain 
the purchase system; hence the Ministers had ad- 
vised Her Majesty to take the action which effec- 
tually disposed of the question in accordance with 
the manifest will of the country. This declaration 
was received with vehement cheering in the House. 
But Disraeli and the Tory members were unable to 
dissemble their anger, and bitterly denounced the 
arbitrary course of the Government. Gladstone 
was defiant, and challenged the opposition to move 
a vote of want of confidence. 
Earl Granville, in the House of Lords, announc- 
ed the determination of the Ministry and defended 
their policy. It isimpossible to depict the scene in 
either House on the announcement of the fate of 
the purchase system. The Lords were deeply 
moved, but decorous in their demonstrations. In 
the Commons the astonishment, anger and uncer- 
tainty were ill-concealed. The Tories were con- 
founded and their leaders puzzled to suggest what 
action should be taken at an event which they were 
hardly prepared for. Notwithstanding the obscure 
foreshadowings in the Standard of yesterday and 
to-day, the opinion of all is that the action of the 
Ministry is bold and even desperate, and the popu- 
lar feeling is led to anticipate far-reaching conse- 
quences in a democratic sense. 
The continued exertions of Mr. Gladstone to- 
wards obtaining the abolition of the purchase sys- 
tem in the British army, and the successful issue 
of his efforts as announced to-day in establishing a 
system of promotion by merit, have elicited much 
indignation in Tory circles. The system newly in- 
troduced is considered by extreme Conservatives 
to be especially inimical and dangerous to the in- 
terests of their party, as the army has hitherto 
been the principal stronghold of British aristoc- 
racy. The Conservatives in the House of Lords 
will probably make a strong effort against the bill 
when it is taken up for reconsideration. The 
Times says the act of the Ministers abolishing the 
system of the purchase of army commissions by 
royal warrant is a violent wrench of the Constitu- 
tion and a wanton setting aside of the will of the 
House of Lords. 
The Tichborne case continues to attract much 
public interest. After much anxious search and 
advertisement the seamen composing the crew of 
the See the vessel on which Tichborne is said to 
have i a voyage to South America, have been 
found. Much of the strength of the claimant’s 
case hangs on the evidence which these men may 
give when placed on the witness stand. The ap- 
pearance of these men forms a crisis in the trial 
which will probably either result in the recognition 
of the claimant’s case as valid and his establish- 
ment in the title and estates involved, or else his 
being branded as one of the greatest imposters of 


the age. 

Leben: July 22.—The Conservatives in the 
House of Lords have intimated their assent to the 
proposition for a second reading and discussion of 
the Army bill. The Conservative severally 
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ordered to the scene of the disturbances. 


all the maritime provinces. 


Cenis Tunnel had fallen in, burying a large num- 
ber of workmen in the ruins, is unfounded. 

The Empress Carlotta, widow of the Emperor 
Maximilian, is dangerously ill. Her condition is 
considered hopeless. ‘The physicians in attendance 
having exhausted their skill pronounce the case 
beyond the reach of medical aid. Her death is im- 
pending and may occur any moment. 

Madame George Sand, the well-known authoress, 
is said to be lying dangerously ill, and grave doubts 
are entertained as to her recovery. 

Despatches from the East represent that the 
cholera prevails alarmingly in Persia, and the rav- 
ages caused by the disease are dreadful. 


this city, lately assassinated, was buried privately 
this forenoon. On account of the unpopularity of 
his anti-Fenian policy while in office, a public fu- 
neral was deemed undesirable, as it probably would 
induce riotous demonstrations. 

Dvuniiy, July 20.—The election for the member 

of Parliament in the county of Monaghan will un- 
questionably result in the return of Charles Powell 
Leslie, Conservative, and former representative of 
the county. The voting is still proceeding, but 
enough is known to justify the foregoing statement. 
A mob 3000 strong entered the town of Monaghan 
this morning. Disturbances of a serious nature are 
threatenea, and the keepers of public houses have 
been ordered to close their establishments. Troops 
have been hastily despatched to quell the antici- 
pated riot. 

Lonpon, July 24.—The meeting at Hyde Park 
yesterday was a failure, A heavy rain prevailed 
during the day and prevented the crowd from as- 
sembling. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia has arrived 
at Osborne. The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
have gone to Birmingham. The Prince of Wales 

zoes on Monday next to Dublin with Prince Arthur, 
Duke of Cambridge, Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. A series of fetes and balls, closing 
with a grand review, is projected during the stay 
of the royal visitors. 

A Berlin telegram says that it is announced that 
a meeting between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Emperor of Germany will take piace at Ingenheim, 
in Bavaria, on Tuesday night. 

A Dublin despatch of to-day says that a great 
amount of sympathy is manifested throughout the 
country, generally by the Lrish population, in be- 
half of Kelly, the assassin of Mr. Talbot, late High 
Constable. Subscription lists are being widely cir- 
culated and a large sum of money has already been 
raised for securing the services of the ablest coun- 
sel for Kelly's defence. It is stated that a well- 
known eminent lawyer has already been retained 
for that purpose. 

In the House of Commons to-day, George Dixon, 
member for Birmingham, wished to know if a re- 
duction of the civil list was possible. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that he considered that the question 
arose from a misapprehension of the character of 
the list, which, he said, was a solemn compact be- 
tween the sovereign and people at the beginning of 
each reign, and any commercial advantages which 
resulted were to be credited to the Crown and not 
the country. It would be well for Parliament to 
maintain this view of the civil list, and would con- 
tribute to encourage the Queen’s servants to fulfil 
their duties. 

Lonvon, July 25.—A series of terrible earth- 
quake shocks recently occurred in one of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. More than two hundred persons 
were swallowed up and every one of them were 
almost instantly killed. Sixty dead bodies have 
been recovered. The rest of the inhabitants have 
fled from the island. 

Durnin, July 24.—A great meeting was held 
Saturday on Lloyd’s Hill, Meath, to protest against 
the eviction of large numbers of farmers. Vio- 
lence was threatened if necessary to resist the 
evictions. 7 

Marketa,—Cotton flat—sales of the week 60,000 
bales, Provisions steady. Breadstuffs firmer. Amer- 
ican securities closing at London on the 25th as follows 
U.8. 5-208, 1862, 925; do. 1865, (old,) 924 ; do, 1867, 
9145,; U. B. 10-40s, 914, 

France. 

Paris, July 19.—The inhabitants of Metz have 
sent a petition to Thiers asking the pardon of Gen. 
Rossel. It is reported that Washburne, American 
Minister, assured the French Government that no 
person convicted of criminal acts in Paris against 
the National Government during the reign of the 
Commune would be permitted to reside in the 
United States. Gambetta’s evidence, now before a 
Committee of Inquiry into the acts of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, shows that the Govern- 
ment raised and equipped 1,000,000 troops. The 
evidence in other respects is also very precise as to 
the actions of that Government during its adminis- 
tration. The decrees of the 6th and 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, laying an import duty of three francs 
sixty centimes on each bale of cotton have been ab- 
rogated, and it is thought that the Minister of Fin- 
ance, Poyer Quertier, has concluded to abandon 
the proposed duties on raw material. General 
Faidherbe has received a month’s furlough. The 
Marquis of Lorne has purchased the estate of the 
Duc de Persigny at Champroud. 

Panis, July 20.—The French budget of 1871 has 
been reduced 124,000,000 of francs, though the ap- 
propriations for the War Departmeut are unaltered. 
S adins Museum and the palace of the Duke of 
Lorraine, at Nancy, have been destroyed by fire. 
The museum comprised an enormous and expen- 
sive cabinet Of natural history and a botanic gar- 
den, both of rare value and containing some of the 
finest specimens. The total loss by the fire is esti- 
mated at half a million. The Germans have evac- 
uated the town of Ruxeuil for the purpose of al- 
lowing invalides to visit the baths. Explosions 
continue in the powder manufactories at Vincennes. 


Ledru Rollin announces himself a candidate for 
the first vacancy in the Assembly. Mr. Wash- 
burne, American Minister, authorizes a contradic- 


tion of the statement that he has assured the 
French Government that the Communists will be 
disallowed a residence in the United States. Mr. 
Washburne declares that in recent communications 
with Jules Favre no such intimation was given. 
The Siecle to-day editorially favors the imposition 
of an income tax. It has become known that Gam- 
betta, during his dictatorship, authorized the open- 
ing of private letters to discover who were inimi- 
cal to his Government. The Committee of the As- 
sembly upon the Budget has voted for the imposition 
of a stamp daty of ten centimes on all bills amount- 
ing to more than ten francs. In the Assembly to-day, 
Brunette moved aresolution that the Deputies who 
do not take their seats within a specified time be 
considered to have resigned. This is aimed at the 
Orleans Princes. Monarchical demonstrations in 
the provinces are expected during the recess of the 
Assembly. Gen. Ladmirault prohibits electora! 
meetings in Paris. 
Paris, July 21.—The contest for the municipal 
elections appointed for next week grows daily more 
severe and exciting. Le Monde, an ultra Catholic 
organ, demands that the Government support the 
Pope in the exercise of his temporal rights. The 
Prussian troops have received orders from Berlin 
to evacuate the cities of Amiens and Rouen and 
the Departments of Somme, Lower Seine and Eure. 
The French Government has now under considera- 
tion a proposition for the adoption of a national 
system of landwehr. It is thought the Govern- 
ment will adopt the Hungarian system. A docu- 
ment drawn up and signed by 164 members of the 
Assembly, demanding the dissolution of the Na- 
tional Guard, has been presented to the Govern- 
ment. The recent manifesto of Count de Cham- 
bord has done much towards reconciling differences 
which prevailed among the members of the Legiti- 
mist party, These dissensions have now ceased, 
and the party unanimously accepts the manifesto. 
Gen. Douay has been presented with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Notwithstanding the re port 
of the Committee of the Assembly, Thiers intends 
to defend his policy of protection before the As- 
sembly. It is rumored that Duc d’Aumale and 
Prince de Joinville have resigned their seats in the 
Assembly. Thiers will shortly leave Paris for one 
of the watering-places. In the Assembly to-day 
Minister Lambrecht explained that the state of 
siege was still maintained in Paris because the re- 
organization of the police had not yet been com- 
pleted. 
VeRSAILLES, July 22.—In the Assembly to-day 
there was an excited debate on the subject of the 
petition of the bishops in reference to the temporal 
power of the Pope. Thiers, who was the chief 
speaker, declared unequivocally that while it would 
not in any way compromise the policy of the 
country, he would do his best to secure the Pope's 
independence. Gambetta followed in a speech ap- 
proving the sentiment of Thiers and supported the 
motion for the order of the day, which was rejected 
by the Assembly. The petition was then referred to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is reported that 
an agreement has been reached between the Legiti- 
mist fusionists and the Orleans Deputies. The de- 
bate upon Italian affairs has been adjourned. M. 
Thiers said, while speaking of Italy, that it was 
impossible to adopt a course which would lead to 
war. The true policy of France was peace and re- 
organization. No steps must or should be taken 
which will even tend to alienate Italy. 
Paris, July 23.—The French troops have reoccu- 
pied Amiens. Gen. Faidherbe, elected to the As- 
sembly by three constituencies, has chosen to rep- 
resent the Department of the North. Le Monde 
to-day proposes that the island of Corsica be tender- 
ed to the Pope as an inviolable residence, by which 
means it claims that the supremacy of France as 
defender of the Catholic Church will be maintain- 
ed. The Bonapartist journal, l’Avenir (liberal), 
has been seized for publishing a virulent attack 
upon Jules Favre. Prince Napoleon, who has been 
stying three days at Havre, has been ordered to 
leave France. The municipal elections are pro- 
ceeding to-day. No disturbances occurred. Of- 
ficial reports show Paris to be healthy. . 
Paris, July 24.—The municipal elections in this 
city yesterday resulted in the choice of six Repub- 
lican Conservatives and forty-nine moderate Re- 
publicans. The vote cast was very small. The 
courts-martial for the trial of Communists at Ver- 
sailles have been adjourned. Sieur Bonvalet is 
among the successful candidates in the elections 
Sunday. Heavy payments toward the second half 
billion of the indemnity have been effected. It is 
reported that Favre persists in his resignation, be- 
cause the petitions of the bishops urging Govern- 
ment support of the temporal power of the Pope 
have been referred te the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The journals are discouraged at the apathy 
of the citizens in the elections, the abstentions from 
voting on Sunday having reached unprecedented 
low figures. 
Paris, July 25.—The committee of the Assembly 
upon the budget proposes to raise fresh duties to 
the amount of six hundred million francs. The 
disposition by the French Chamber of the petitions 
in regard to the a power of the Pope is 
equivalent to laying them on the table. It is again 
rumored that Favre intends to resign the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. It is hoped that the regular 
sittings of the courts will recommence Monday 
next. The moderate Republicans in the Assembly 
are negotiating for a union with the radical Left. © 
Versal.ies, July 25.—President Thiers has re- 
fused to accept the proffered resignation of Jules 
Favre as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The assem- 
bling of the courts-martial is positively announced 
for July 3lst. 

Italy. 


Rome, July 24.—Great_ preparations are being 
made at the Chateau de Corte, in Corsica, for the 
reception of the Pope, whose arrival is daily ex- 
The owner of the chateau is M. Varley, 
who has placed it at the disposal of the Pope. Car- 
dinal Antonelli and the French clergy have set all 
their influence in motion in order that France 

should guarantee the temporal sovereignty of the | 
Pope in Corsica. The Pope may leave Rome any 
day. There is great excitement and bustle in the 
Vatican, and the Cardinals of the Papal household 
are almost constantly in council with the Holy 
Father. Admittance is denied to ordinary visiters, 
and the persons of the Pope’s immediate retinue 
observe great secrecy. Gloom pervades the whole 
Papal household, as if some dreaded event was im- 
minent. The Holy Father, it is said, feels even 
now so reluctant to leave Rome, that he may aban- 
don the idea of going at the last moment. The old 
age of the Pope and his growing feebleness are 
matters of ve concern to the prelates of Rome. 
The College of Cardinals has represented to the 
Pontiff the propriety of the election of a successor, 
to be ready for apprehended emergency, and to 
avoid the confusion which might ensue upon the 
demise of the Holy Father. Measures have already 
been taken for the choice of the next Pope, and 
Cardinal Cornelleo de Pett is mentioned as the 
choice of the majority of the College. The Holy 
Father intends to publish a syllabus regarding the 
Italian occupation of Rome. He will declare that 
all temporal power over the Roman States right- 
fully belongs to him, and that it is void when held 
poe & him. 





in the matter. 
The report that a portion of the roof of Mont 


intention of 


Dus win, July 19.—Mr. Talbot, head constable of 
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tively their resignations to the King. Itis believed 
that the Cortes will adjourn until the Ministerial 
crisis is over. The King is consulting with the lead- 
ers of the different ies with the view to the for- 
mation of an entirely new Cabinet. 
Mapnip, July 23.—A new Ministry has been ar- 
~ as follows :-— 
ster of Foreign Affairs—Admiral T . 
Minister of the 2 er Se seg 
Minister of Justice—Ulloa. 
Minister of Finance—Aerostegui. 
Minister of Public Works—Candan. 
Minister of the Colonies—A yala. 
Maprip, July 26.—The members of the Cabinet 
formed by Marshal Serrano have taken the oath of 
office. The Minister of War acts as Minister of 
State ad interim. Many of the Spanish officials 
have tendered their resignations. 
The Government, upon the application of Gen. 
Sickles, authorized Senor Lopez Roberts, Spanish 
Minister to the United States, to act according to 
the Treaty of Washington, which provides for the 
appointment of a mixed commission of three for 
the settlement of claims of American citizens 
against Great Britain. Senor Roberts has also re- 
ceived authorization to exercise the functions of 
the third commissioner, or umpire, to which he 
has been elected. The Spanish Government, in a 
friendly reply to Gen. Sickles, has declared that it 
is not unwilling to adhere to the neutrality laws as 
laid down in the Treaty of Washington. 
Havana, July 25.—Alvarez and ‘Hernandez, 
Cuban emissarics from Cespedes, who were re- 
cently captured, were executed at Matanzas, yes- 
terday. Carlos Loret Mola, Minister of the ‘Treas- 
ury of the Cuban Government, Quartermaster 
Aquilero, Ernesto Loaces, Jose Guerra, Manuel 
Quesada and several members of the Betancourt 
family have surrendered to the Spaniards. Insur- 
gent Col. Hall, who surrendered at Manzanillo, is 
a Cuban, and not an American, as has been re- 
ported. Felipe Augusto Bayes, a companion of 
the late Cavada, was captured lately at Cayo Cruz, 
and brought to Puerto Principe and executed. 
Col. Botsadilla, of the insurgent army, has been 
killed. There is much anxiety manifested by the 
people and the Government employes to know the 
result of the crisis in Spain. 
Portugal. 
Lisnon, July 22.—The Portuguese Cortes was 
opened to-day by the King in person, who im his 
speech from the throne expressed gratitude for the 
reception given his relatives, the Emperor and Em- 
press of Brazil. The speech was otherwise devoted 
entirely to the affairs of the kingdom’s finances, 
which are still embarrassed. 


Russia. 

Sr. Pererspuro July 21.—It is officially an- 
nounced that the Grand Duke Alexis Alexandro- 
witz will sail from Cronstadt on the lst of Septem- 
ber for America. The vessels to compose the royal 
escort are now almost ready. Preparations have 
been made under the personal superintendence of 
the Grand Duke himself, and are reported to be 
unsurpassed in extent and magnificence. The 
vessels, when ready for sea, will form the finest and 
most complete squadron which ever left a Euro- 
pean port, and will be under the immediate com- 
mand of the Grand Duke. The programme will, 
it is thought, include a tour across the American 
continent, and visits to the principal cities, and to 
Washington. New York is selected as the port of 
debarkation. 
The trial of sixty-three members of the Interna- 
tional Society, on a charge of establishing a sub- 
committee of the Geneva Association at Moscow, 
is now in progress in this city. 
Pru sia. 

Berwin, July 20.—It is officially reported that 
409,600,000 francs of the indemnity were received 
from France, on the 15th inst., of which 12,000,000 
were in silver, and that 52,500,000 francs have ar- 
rived since the 15th. 
Berwin, July 22.—The German troops are now 
evacuating the French Departments of Eure, 
Somme and the Seine-Inferieure, and will return at 
once to Germany. 


Holland. 

Tue Haove, July 19.—The upper Chambers of 
the Parliament of Netherlands, by a vote of 16 to 
15, postponed indetinitely the farther consideration 
of the treaty for the cession of Guinea to England. 


CANADIAN MATTERS. 


The Loyal Orange District Lodge, of Toronto, 
have appointed a committee to draft addresses to 
Gov. Hotfman and the Orangemen of New York, 
expressive of gratification at their action on the 
12th instant. The Lodge further resolved to open 
subscriptions for the purpose of erecting an Orange 
Hall, to be called Hotfman Commemoration Hall. 

The Dominion Board of Trade have accepted an 
invitation from the National Board of Trade of the 
United States to appoint a committee to consider 
the subject of more beneticial commercial relations 
between the two countries. 
Advices have been received from Winnipeg to 
July 5. Dominion Day was celebrated with all the 
honors. The Fourth of July was also celebrated 
by the Americans. United States Consul Fay de- 
livered an eloquent oration to a large audience. 
The immigrants will soon be able to come inde- 
pendently of the bonded lines, according to the 
official communication published by the U.S. Con- 
sul, Secretary Boutwell states that the Depart- 
ment at Washington has no objection to allowing 
emigrants, with animals and baggage, to go through 
the United States, on giving their personal bonds. 
Immigrants continue to arrive. 

An agent of the New York Cuban Junta has 
been in Montreal recruiting for an expedition, and 
has enlisted a number of volunteer officers and 
about two hundred men, many of whom are re- 
turned members of the Ked River expedition. It 
is said the party will leave New York as soon as 
the steamer Virgin arrives from Trinidad. 








FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


Port av Prince, Hayti, July 8.—The old cur- 
rency has been called in and a new issue substi- 
tuted. The project of the Government to affect a 


loan with which to redeem the currency and sub- 
stitute specie has been rejected. 

St. Tuomas, July 17.—The submarine cable be- 
tween Saint Lucia and Saint Vincent has been laid. 
Smal] pox rages in Puerto Plata. 

Havana, 19th. — Insurgent General Guillemo 
Lerda and Insurgent Colonel Chuico Consuegra 
were captured and executed at Villa Clara yester- 
day. Francesco Guirals, Adjutant, and Domingo 
Guirals, Secretary of General Agramonte, have 
surrendered at Puerto Principe. 

General Palanca telegraphs on the 13th inst, that 
engagements had occurred on the day before, in 
which one hundred insurgents were killed and the 
rest were dispersed. Nine Spaniards were killed 
and ten wounded. 

It is reported that two expeditions of fillibusters 
from Venezucla have landed in Cuba. Queseda’s 
proclamation announced the sailing of three expe- 
ditions in the steamers Virginia, Bolivar and an- 
other, the name of which is not known. Other 
official confirmation of a second landing has been 
received. 

New York, July 23.—Recent private letters from 
Cuba report several important engagements, in 
which the Cubans were successful. One lasted five 
hours and resulted in the capture of six hundred 
Spanish prisoners, while in another forty-five Span- 
iards were killed and one hundred and fifty made 
prisoners. The Cubans control the Departinent of 
Guantanamo, 

KinGsTon, Jamaica 19th.—The determined atti- 
tude of the Government has frightened the negroes 
and fears of a rising have vanished. Nollgate, the 
leader, is now ridiculed by his own followers. 

Sr. Tuomas, l4th. The steamer Virginia has re- 
turned to the island of Trinidad, having been una- 
ble to land her expedition in Cuba. The Spanish 
war steamer Tornado, at Porto Cabelle, will prob- 
ably go to Trinidad. 





FROM MEXICO, 


Crry or Mexico, July 11.—The Leridists and 
Portiristas are uniting closely to oppose Juarez, but 
the triumph of Juarez is considered certain. The 
report that negotiations had been commenced to 
resume diplomatic relation with France is denied. 
A Roman Catholic entered a Protestant church in 
the capital intending to kill the minister, but being 
prevented, stabbed one of the congregation. 
Governor Pile of New Mexico, in his letter of 
June nineteen states that he has visited the south- 
ern and southwestern portions of New Mexico for 
the purpose of investigating Indian affairs, and 
found the southwestern part of the Territory, 
especially along the line between New Mexico and 
Arizona, in a state of constant trouble between the 
Indians and citizens. Gov. Pile stopped a large 
party about to leave Silver City for the purpose of 
attacking the Indians, and but for his personal in- 
tervention, it would probably have been a repetition 
of the Camp Grant massacre. The Governor re- 
commends an earnest effort to get Cochise and his 
band to go on a reservation, and if they refuse, a 
vigorous war should be waged against them. 
General Schotield writes that the Indians seem 
willing to work, and if the Government would fur- 
nish them the means of agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing, they would soon become self-supporting. 





SOUTH AMERICA, 


Venezveta, July 8.—The country is quiet ex- 
cept in the State of Barcelona, where there has been 
hard fighting near Espiritus. Guzman has returned 
to Caraccas for reinforcements. 

New York, July 23.—A Caraccas letter of the 
8th inst. says that the Venezuelan revolutionists 
under Herrera have defeated Guzman Blanco at 
every point, and that he cannot hold out much 
longer. It was feared that the sailing of the Ques- 
ada expedition for Cuba would cause a war with 
Spain, as it was in violation of the treaties between 
the two countries, and the blockade of Venezuelan 
ports by Spanish vessels is anticipated. 





Miscellancous Ftems. 


te The cundurango, alleged to be a cure 
for cancer, is not a tree, as has been sup- 
yosed, but a vine similar to the grape, and its 
Fait is about twelve inches long and four in 
diameter. The sap of the vine is the color of 
milk, and this is believed to contain the valua- 
ble elements of the vine. 


te The Connecticut Fish Commissioners 
have caused to be hatched at Holyoke, Mass., 
this summer, about 60,000,000 young shad, 
and 5,000,000 have been placed in Naugatuck 
river, at Westport, 3,000,000] in Poquonnock 
river in Groton, and the rest have been turned 
into the Connecticut, and those that survive 
will be fit for the table in three years. 


t= From a report lately published at St. 
Petersburg, by M. Morder, on the breeding 
horses of Russia, it appears that the number 
of horse fairs held in three hundred and fifty- 
seven towns and villages is 1071 every year. 
The number of horses sold at these fairs is 
upwards of 300,000, at an average price of £9 
each. The total number of horses in Euro- 
pean Russia amounts to 19,226,667, or one to 
every tliree inhabitants. 


te The fortieth annual exhibition of the 
American Institute opens at the Empire Rink 
on Thursday, September 17. It has been de- 
cided to present no medals hereafter, except 
the great medal of honor to the discoverer or 
inventor of a machine so important as to sup- 
plant any article previously used for the same 
purpose. Liberal sums have been appropri- 
ated to be awarded as horticultural prizes. 


ta The directors of the Androscoggin Val- 
ley Railroad have prepared some propositions 
for a lease of their road to the Maine Central 
Company, which will shortly be submitted to 
the directors of that road. They estimate the 
whole cost of putting the line in operation to 





Spain. 
MapriD, July 20.—The Ministers assembled 
afternoon with the tendering oer 


- The steam-ship Acadia, of the Anchor 
line, has arrived at St. John, N. B., from 
Liverpool, with a full cargo, and a number of 
Swedish emigrants, who are proceeding to the 
colony in the State of Maine, on the head 
waters of the St. John. 


_ te The Ames Plow Company are rebuild- 
ing that portion of their works in Ayer that 
was destroyed by the late fire, and expect to 
begin rebuilding their extensive warehouse by 
the lst of August. 


ty The Hanlon Brothers, who have made 
4 great reputation in this country, have been 
performing their surprising gymnastic feats 
in the Grand Teatro at Valadolid, and other 
towns in the north of Spain. 


tf" The southern express agency at Leban- 
on, Tennessee, was robbed on Thursday night 
of $3000. A.C. Johns, the company’s agent, 
was suspected, and was arrested on Sunday, 
when he confessed and surrendered the money. 
He was committed for trial. " 


tw It is said that of the one hundred and 
forty-four splendid buildings owned in Paris 
by the Rothschilds, not one was harmed by 
shells during the German seige, or by the 
communists during the fierce internecine strife. 
The great bankers have always been lucky. 


te On Saturday evening last, Mr. John 
Meehan, twenty-one years of age, and master 
John Pierce, nearly six years old, residents of 
Ayer, Mass., were drowned in Sandy pond, 
located in that town. When last seen they 
were seated upon a wharf or platform engaged 
in fishing. Tt is not known but supposed that 
the boy fell into the pond, aud that Mr. Mee- 
han was drowned in Fie efforts to rescue him. 


t# A striking instance of the hasty, care- 
less business habits of our people is afforded 
in the fact that during the month of June more 
than 338,000 letters misdirected or otherwise 
not deliverable were received at the Dead 
Letter Office in Washington. Of these 11,700 
contained money, chgcks, receipts, drafts or 
other documents of My, Me. 


te” During the rebellion, among other 
war matnaiel cas#at Alger’s foundry, in 
South Boston were one hundred and ninety- 
seven fifteen-inch guns, that weighed, when 
finished, about twenty-five tons each, and cost, 
delivered, $7000 apiece. The last fourteen 
of these guns are now being delivered. 


ty A small steam boiler in the repair shop 
of the Elmwood Cottor Mill in Providence 
K. 1. exploded at six o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th, destroying the two-story wooden 
building in which it was located, about sixty 
feet from the main wall. Insufficiency of 
water is the probable cause. There was no 
one in the shop, and no one hurt. The prop- 
erty was owned by the J. Y. Smith Manufact- 
uring Company. 


tw The Tobacco fair at Evansville Ind., 
closed on the 21st. Buyers were present from 
New York, Baltimore and all the western 
cities. The premium hogsheads, bright wrap- 
pers, sold for $58 per 100 pounds. Other 
sales ranged at about $6.50 a 7.75 for lugs. 
$9 a $11 for medium bright leaf, and $12 a 
$16 for common to medium cutters. Over 
1000 hogsheads were sold. The sales will be 
continued through next week, 


tw A sample of the finest bale of cotton 
ever produced was exhibited at the Cotton Ex- 
change, in New York, last week. The weight 
of the bale was 445 pounds, which in the ag- 
gregate realized the sum of $3312.20, an av- 
erage of $7.45 per pound. The cotton was 
raised by W. B. MecShaw, of Lee county, 
Mississippi; was picked by himself, wife and 
daughter in their parlor, and took the first 
premium of $500 for the best bale of short 
staple cotton offered at the St. Louis Fair last 
October. 


ta The Kentucky aud Great Eastern Rail- 
road Company have decided to build a new 
road from Cincinnati to New York city, 
through Kentucky across West Virginia to a 
point in Virginia, thence by the roads now 
constructing through York and Reading, 
Pennsylvania, to the terminus. It is claimed 
that the new route to New York will be 120 
miles shorter than the route by the Pennsyl- 
vania Central, and in equalling distances by 
reason of the curves and grades, the new route 
will be the shorter by a little less than 200 
miles. It will be commenced in Kentucky 
within three months, and the whole line will 
be finished in less than three years. 


te Professor Young has labored zealously 
for several years to procure a new telescope 
for Dartmouth College, and has finally suc- 
ceeded. The old instrument was mounted ona 
wooden stand, was but eight feet in length, 
with an aperture of six inches. The new one 
is twelve and a third feet in length, nine and 
a half inch aperture. There are but eight lar- 
ger in the United States. The iron stand 
upon which it is mounted was cast at Le- 
banon. This instrument was manufactured 
by Alvan Clark of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
costing $4000. The observatory was erected 
and furnished some years ago by George C. 
Shattuck, L L. D., of Boston and with the 
addition of the new telescope compares favor- 
ably with any in the country. 


te Richard Handall, residing about six 
miles from Fredonia, in Southern Kansas, a 
few days ago beat his little girl, aged six 
years, to death. His son swore that the fa- 
ther had frequently ee the girl until she 
became insensible ; that he very often denied 
to his family the food necessary to sustain life, 
and that it was no uncommon thing for him to 
whip his entire family in the most shocking 
manner. The boy also stated that his moth- 
er’s death was caused by inhuman treatment 
from the husband, and that when his sister 
was killed his father threatened to kill him if 
he mentioned a word in regard to the affair. 
The citizens were greatly excited, and at last 
accounts there 7 to be no doubt that 
Handall would be lynched. 


tz Professor Hitchcock, the State geolo- 
gist of New Hampshire, has made several at- 
tempts to measure the ledges forming the **Old 
Man of the Mountain,” but thus far with in- 
different s@cess. As the profile is not per- 
ceptible to a person on the mountain, and can 
be discerned only at a considerable distance 
from the base, the work has to be done by 
two parties widely separated, communication 
being had by signals. On the 29th ultimo 
Professor Hitchcock and his party discovered 
a beautiful lake about two hundred feet below 
the summit of Haystack Mountain, of which 
nothing was previously known. This lake has 
an altitude of 3787 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is a parallelogram in form, measuring 
some eighteen rods in length. It is hemmed 
in by craggy bluffs and thick foilage. 


te The Chicago Post says that the preva- 
lence of tempests and tornadoes in various 
sections of the West has been attended with 
results so disastrous as to threaten serious 
consequences in many communities. They 
have followed in regular succession, and in 
some cases repeatedly visited the same local- 
ity. Houses, fen®es and crops have alike 
been swept away, attended with serious loss of 
life. Western Missouri, lowa and Minnesota 
have suffered the most, but great damage has 
been done both East and West. ‘The effect 
of these catastrophes is severely felt on the 
frontier, where pioneer settlers have just made 
a commencement, and are engaged in a strug- 
zle for existence. The crops are generally 
fight in the districts most affected, and when 
to their loss is added the dwellings and out- 
buildings of the farmers and their contents, 
the blow is-doubly severe, and calls for active 
sympathy and relief. 


t= Operations will be begun this week on the 
railroad between West Amesbury and Newton, 
N. H., the road connecting with the Boston 
and Maine road at the latter place. The con- 
tractors for building the road are Messrs. Reed 
and Parker of Lewiston, Me., and the ex- 
pense will be about $115,000, the distance 
being nearly five miles. ‘The original contract 
stipulated that the road should be finished in 
December next, but on account of the objec- 
tions of the Boston and Maine Company, 
(which has a ninety-nine year lease of the 
road from the time of its completion, at five 
yer cent. per annum) to the road being bal- 
fasted in cold weathar, the contract will prob- 
ably be extended to June, 1872. A charter 
for this new road was granted about three 
years ago. This expired by limitation, but 
as since been renewed. ne new road has 
for president William H. Haskell, and for 
clerk J. D. Pike, both of West Amesbury. 
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Business Dotices. 
; Semamer Carpets.— Another iavelen of Canton Mat- 
tings for 20 cents per square yard, at our new ware- 


house, 76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend Street, New ENGLAND 
CarpEr Company, Boston. 








Straw Carpetings, Japan and Canton Mattings, 
—A portion of a cargo from a recent cargo auction sale, 
These mattings are fresh and comprise the finest quali- 
ties and most beautiful fancy styles—will be sold to the 
trade or at retail at less than the market prices, at our 
new warehouse, 76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend street, New 
ENGLAND CARPET CoMPANY, Boston, 





English Tapestry Carpeting at popular low 
prices, at our new warehouse, NEw ENGLAND Car 
pet COMPANY, Boston, 

Floor Oil Cloths.—The trade supplied at manu 
facturers’ prices, atour new warehouse, NEw ENG- 
LAND CARPET COMPANY, Boston, 





Ingrain Carpetings.—English, Lowell, Hartford 
and other makes of Extra Superfines and 3-Plys, in the 
new ——? and most ern and stylish Be | 
= received at ournew warehouse, 76, 78, 80 and 
—— Street. New ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
iN. . 


25 cents; per pound 75 cents. 


ready, of one of ~ LARGEST, Best and CHEAPEST 
f Frorr TREES. 

Sock eny STOCK in the United States, Extra large and 

fine lot of STANDARD PEAR TREES. w26 


PER. ---- SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1871. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city, 19th inst., by Rev. 8. B. Craft, Mr. W 
Augustus Munroe of Princeton, to Misa Cora A. Moore 
of this city, 

20th inst.. by Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Elbridge H 
Dudley to Mise line F. Heaton, both of Boston. 

19th inat., by Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., Mr 
Edwin E. Stone to Miss Ella L. Pendleton, all of this 


city. 
dist inst., by Rev. John Williams, Mr. Thomas § 
Taylor to Mise Caroline A. Marsy, both of Boston. 

22d inst., by Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Mr. Charles H 
Chamberlain to Miss Eva Denton. 

In East Boston, 20th inst., by Rev. Mr. Warland, Mr 
George Z. Lythgoe, of Boston, to Miss Judith A. eldes' 
daughter of Her. Boliman, Keq., of Liverpool, Eng. 

In Peabody, 18th inet, by Rev. Mr, Anthony, Mr 
8. Btanley Hart to Miss Lydia Bushby. 

«In Malden, 19th inst., by Rev. J. F. Powers, Mr. 8 
W. Starbird, Jr., to Miss Fannie Cooledge Hosmer o 
Cambridgeport. -» $F l. . <®. #. 

In Medford, 17th inst., by Rev. W. Barrows, Mr 
Albert L. Edwards to Miss Louisa A. Martin, all of 
Boston. 

In_ Southborough, 20th inst., by Rev. J. Vila Blake, 
Mr. H. J. Burton, Jr., of Boston to Miss Alice G. C. 
Whitney, daughter of Rev. D. 8. Whitney. 

In Sal Francisco, 12th inst., Mr. Edward L. Burlin- 
game of New York to Miss Ella F. Badger of San Fran 
cisco, 


DIED. 


In this city, 2let inst., Miss Betsey Loring, 81 yra. 5 
months. F 

22d inst., Rev. Asa P. Cleverly, formerly of North 
Weymouth, Mass., aged 64 yrs. 4 mos. 

15th inst., Mr. James H. Voax, 71 yra. 9 mos. 

20th inst., J. Jay Newcomb, Jr., 21 yrs, 10 mos. 

19th inst., Mre. Lucinda Brackett, wife of Baxter 
Hall, 78 yre. 7 dys. J yr , 

2th inst., Mary P., wife of Dr. T. K. Taylor, 64. 

In Boston Highlands, 15th inat., Ann Sanderson, 
widow of the late Abraham Sanderson, 66; 20th inst., 
Lawrence Gorman, 43 yrs. 

In South Boston, 2lst inst., Mary, widow of 8. W. 
Keene, of Bristol, Me., 71. 

In East Boston, 18th inst., Mrs. E. L. Mignault, wift 
of the late Dr. L. M. L. Mignault, 46 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Charlestown, 19th inst., of consumption, Mr. Wm, 
F. Higgins, 37 yrs. 6 mos. 19 dys; 23d inet., Amos 
Tufts, aged 70 yre. 9 mos; 19th inst., Capt. Caleb Drew, 
42 yre; 19th inet., Daniel Conant, pensioner of the war 
1512, 87 yre. 

In Cambridgeport, 21st inst., suddenly, Angeline T., 
wife of Wm. L. Battles, 43 yrs. 

In Salem, 19th inst ary, widow of R. Palmer 
Tufts, 57; Mrs. Barah Jene Bailey, 26. 

In Andover, 20th inst., Miss Betacy Kettell, 84 yrs. 2 
mos, 

In Worcester, 13th inst., Miss Eliza W. Ruggles, 63. 

In Lynn, 22d inst., Capt. James Woolley, 64. 

In Needham, 21st inst., Rebecca Bullen, 75. 

In Newburyport, 18th inst., Lydia C., wife of James 
Griffin, 69. 

In Falmouth, Mass., 17th inet., Hannah, widow of the 
late Hon. Elijah Swift, 94 yrs. The oldest inhabitant. 

In Bethel, Me., 13th inst., Timothy Chapman, 88 yrs 
5 months, 








&@ Parties ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements. 


LL ABOUT ALDERNEY COWS. HOW 
to raise, breed and select them, by the great 
FOWLER of England. Mailed for 2 cents M 
STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 





sw 

JIVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES SENT 
FREE, on receipt of one stamp for postage 

2w30 ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


T IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Gun Material. Write for Price List,to GREAT 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army 
Guna, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents 
wanted. 6m30 


NATIONAL 


SWINE EXPOSITION ! 


TO BE HELD AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
September !9th, 20th and 2ist, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association. 
Competition Open to all the World. 
120 Class Premiums from $15.00 to 
$100.00 Each, 

ALSO 
12 Grand Sweepstakes Prizes Rang- 

ing from $100 to $1000. 

Send for Premium Lists with Rules and Regulations 
CHARLES SNOAD, Sec’y 

JOLIET, ILLS. 2w0k34 

Nor E IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
4 the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
of the will of Mrs. ANN M. OBeR, late of Chicago, in 
the County of Cook, Illinois, deceased, testate, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the es- 


tate of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
1 all persons indebted to said estate are called upon 





anc 








to make payment to 
ARTEMAS C. PUTNAM, Exec. 
Hopkinton, Mass., July 11, 1871. 3w30 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX. 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the estate 
of JAMES HAWKS, late of Holliston, -in said 


County, deceased, greeting: Whereas, Elias Bullard 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition for license to sell the 
whole of the real estate of said deceased for the pay- 
ment of debts and charges of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 





show cause, if any you have, against the same; and 
said Elias Bullard is ordered to serve this Citation by 
publishing the same once a week, three weeks st 


cessively, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days 
at least before said Court. 

Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of July in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Swts0 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MAIL STEAMERS 


TO BAIL 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON 





FOR 
Queenstown & Liverpool. 
MALTA ..ceccves Tuesday...... Aug. 1 
-. i, ) Ge Tuesday ..... Aug. 8 
TARIFA.......Saturday..... Aug. 12 
Cabin... cece ceeverevvees $80, Gold. 
Bteerage. . ss ses eeevsve $30, Currency. 


@@- Passengers embark at the Cunard Wharf, East 
Boston. 


PREPAID STEERACE PASSACES 
From Liverpool, Glasgow, Queenstown, or Derry, to 
Boston or New York, 
834 CURRENCY. 
Passengers booked to all parts of the New 

England States. 

Drafts Issued for £1 and upwards, 
For freight and Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at 
the Company’s Office, 

80 State Street, Boston. 
otf JAMES ALEXANDER, Agent. 


BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


A. J. HARRIS & CO., 


82 Lincoln, cor. Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send for price list. Any design made to order. 13w2l 

ACENTS ARE DOING WELL . 

Vj JITH THE PRIZE PUZZLE. ONLY 

twenty-five cents. Send and get it. 

E. MARTIN, North Brookfield, Mass., 
Post Office Box 80, 
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The “Gems” and “Pearls” of Song. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


ANY SONGS ENJOY A TRANSIENT 
4 popularity, and—are forgotten. Others acquire 
a permanent reputation, and continue to sell largely for 
many years. Such ones will be found in the books en- 
titlec 
Wreath of Gems, Gems of German Song, Gems 

of Sacred Song, Gems of Scottish Song, 

Operatic Pearls, Shower of Pearis, 
(duets) and Silver Chord. 
All of the above are bound uniformly with the instru- 
mental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, and re-* 
semble them in containing an immense amount of valu- 
able music, at one-tenth of the “Sheet-music” price. 
Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, $2.50; and 
Full Gilt (for presents) $4.00. Bent, post-paid, for the 
above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 162 


TURNIP SEEDS BY MAIL. 
Leading Sorts New Crop. 
FARLY DUTCH, PURPLE-TOP STRAP- 

E leaf, White-top Strap-leaf, Yellow Aberdeen, 

Golden Ball, Long White or Cow Horn, Improved 

American Ruta Baga, per ounce, 10 cents ; per 'g pound 





Site Henderson 








Manufacturers and Dealers in 
NeedJes for all Kinds of Sewing Machines; Cot- 
ton and Linen Threads, and every 
Variety of Machine Trimmings. 


Machines Sold upon Installments. 


Machine Stitching neatly done to order. 


T. E. FRIEND, E. L. SWEETSER, 
a5tf MANAGERS. 


HAYING TOOLS. 


ITE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN 


Boston, among which will be found the celebrated 


BUCKEYE ONE AND TWO HORSE 


MOWING MACHINES, 


Bullard’s Latest Improved 


HAY TEDDERS. 


BAY STATE 
HORSE RAKES. 


WHITCOMB’S HORSE RAKE, 
Spring Tooth & Revolving Horse Rakes. 


1000 doz. of the celebrated CLIPPER SCYTHES, 
ground ready for use; 
1000 doz. Phillips, Messer & Colby’s CAST STEEL 
ScYTH 


ES; 
1000 doz. Patent SCYTHE SNATHS; 
4000 “ Two and Three Bowed HAY RAKES; 

400 “ DRAG RAKES; 

1000 “* Two and Three Pronged HAY FORKS; 

500 Mounted GRINDSTONES ; GRINDSTONES and 
GRINDSTONE FIXTURES; GRAIN CRADLES; 
BUSH SCYTHES and SNATHS; GRASS HOOKS; 
SICKLES; SCYTHE STONES; RIFLES; TICK- 
LERS; LAWN MOWERS, 

ALSO 

Patent Steel Tooth CULTIVATORS; Iron Tooth 
CULTIVATORS; Pettengill’s Patent HORSE HOES; 
Chandler's Improved HORSE HOES: Iron HORSE 
HOES; the Celebrated Blanchard CHURNS; CYLIN- 
DER and DASH CHURNS; Copget and Gilt WEATH- 
ER VANES, HORSE RACKETS, &c., &c., at the very 
lowest prices at 


PARKER & CANNETT’S 
Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, 


Nos, 49 North Market St., and 
6w25 46 Merchants Row, Boston. 


<> pad A MONTH EASILY MADE 
$250 with Stencil and Key-check Dies. Be- 
cure Circulars and Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 26w25 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No, 48 Summer St., corner of Arch, Boston. 
six PER CENT. 


NTEREST WILL BE PAID BY THIS 
Institution, on all deposits which remain in Bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days. 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each an 
every full intervening calendar month they remained in 
bank prior to the scisi-annual dividends, This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the 
deposits for each and every month they remain in Bank, 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000 and a 
large surplus in addition thereto. 13w2l 








SEWING MACHINES. 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ATNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., dc. 


Bold for small installments as low as $6 per month, or 











TREES. 


ITE i DY & SONS, LOCK- 
RITE WY. Oe vesle Trade List, now 


PEAR SEEDLINGS and other 


HE LAMB 
MANUFACTURING CO., havin 
— and el 
TR 


MAC 
removed to the 


= home ‘or Circulars 
may be paid for in WORK done at home. ir 
{RICULTURAL | and Terms address, RICE & PECK, 
comer Ys Fare Soa. 23d, at Macon. = (SUCCESSORS TO ENGLEY, RICE & PECK.) 
Premiums over Ten Thousand Dollars; and embracing | —1y6 Washington, corner West Bt. 
all branches of industry. For inferuesen. apply to 
19w22 DAV. W. LEWIS, y- REMOVAL. 
FRUIT KNITTING 


EET, have decided to adopt the po; ular pian of 
’ P P in- 


PAYMENT BY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
formation will be furnished by addressing, 


litt 161 Tremont St., Boston. 
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W ANTED.-AGENTS ($20 PER Rewring 
Shuttle 
“ to sell the celebrated ‘lock-stiteh' 








“ r imi- 
Livermore Falls at $355,000, which, at six per | | The x ag! Yet.—Yard-wide Carpetings, 1 vast 
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& Selected Story. 


From Harper's Magazine. 
UNCLE NATHAN’S CILARITY. 


Black Dinah, the factotum of Wellsford, 
had been all day cleaning paint and windows 
for Mrs. Prescott, and now, with a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, she had settled down, with 
square-elbowed comfort, to take her nooning 
in a strengthening cup of tea off the end of the 
kitchen table. Old Dinah had lived long 
enough in Wellsford to establish a reputation. 
She had her rights and privileges secured ; 
and nobody thought of checking the free flow 
of her conversational powers. 

‘‘Lor’ bress you, honey,” said she, her face 
aglow under the wisp of cotton handkerchief 
twisted about her head; ‘‘I’m as chirk as de 
robin on de lim’; for if I can’t do chorin’, I 
kin do nussin’, and nussin’ is pretty ginral; 
but if nussin’ runs short, dar’s washin’, dat’s 
mighty stiddy; and it’s all along of Mass’ 
Prescott. Pomp and me we ‘lows dat; for be 
am de frend of poor folks; and if dey be cul- 
lud, makes no diffrence whatsomedever.” 

“T guess he’s a clever man,” responded Mrs. 
Prescott, with a strong Yankee accent, as, 
mounted on a chair, she set away the medicine 
bottles on the top shelf of the cupboard, which 
had just been scrubbed sweet be clean ; ‘for 
I've summered and wintered with him over 
thirty-five years. He lets me fume and fret, 
and don't check up hard, for he knows I’m 
tender-bitted. Mother took things hard, and 
I'm like her. But I don’t say he ain’t trying 
sometimes. JI tell him charity begins to home, 
and his notion is that every poor, miserable 
— and vagabones comes along is his kin. 
He brings ’em in, tracking the floor, and 
smoking their dirty old pipes in my window- 
curtains, till I haven't a mite of patience left.” 

“‘Bress your heart, chile,” responded Dinah, 
like a great black peace-and-plenty, at the 
same time lifting a capacious blue saucer to 
her lips, ‘‘Mass’ Prescott mines what de Lord 
Jesus says "bout sittin’ down wid publicums 
and sinners. I don’t specs dey was de same 
pam we has nowadays what ‘lected Mass’ 

inkum. I reckon, honey, dey was only poor 
white trash.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Prescott, in answer to 
Dinah’s profound philosophical remark, as she 
got down off the chair, ‘I hope to goodness 
there won't any poor, miserable creetur come 
along to-day that'll have to be took in and fed- 
There ain’t a mossle cooked in the house, and 
every thing is in the suds. The stair carpet 
is up, and all the chambers are turned out of 
the windows. I had to put off house-cleaning 
a week on account of that colporteur that was 
staying here. Husband ain't a professing 
Christian, but I guess he feeds more ministers 
than any man in Wellsford. Coleporter must 
mean peddler in plain English, for he had a 

ackage of books to sell. T took a squint into 

is sack, and there wasn’t but one extra shirt, 
and that was ragged; and his socks were all 
in holes. I tucked ina couple of pairs I'd 
been knitting for husband; but I kept whist 
about it, for I thought he’d think it looked 
shaller after all I'd said. It did me good, 
though, to. see the poor soul eat. I don’t be- 
lieve he’d a full meal of victuals for a month; 
and when he began to drink milk I got scart 
fairly to see him take such a pull; it did seem 
as though he was holler clean through.” 

‘Specs he was, honey,” returned Dinah, 
wagging her head profoundly, ‘‘ef he b’long 
to de lean kine. ‘Pears like dey neber can 
get enuf; but Mass’ Prescott feeds ‘em all 
alike, as de sun shine on de ebil and de ee 
Dars some folks, honey, dat tink deys a leet! 
better dan de Lord, but Mass’ Prescott ain’ 
one o’ dem kine. Poor brack folks, honey, 
ef dey ig rance, knows when de Lord is 
smilin’ ; ef I goes fuss to de kingdom, and 
de door is shut, and Gabrel won't open it no- 
how for ole Dinah, I jess wait till Mass’ Pres- 
cott comes along, and denI ketch a holt of 
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his coat tail; for he nebber would be happy in 
Abraham’s bosom ef he knew dar was some 
poor creeter a moanin’, and a beatin’ at de 
gate.” ; 3 

Old Dinah took up her scrubbing pail and 
went off to purify the front chamber with soap 
and water; but Mrs. Prescott sank down in 
her favorite rocking-chair in a long stream of 
spring sunshine, with the contents of the but- 
tery standing about her on the kitchen floor. 
Pots and pans, pickle jars and preserve crocks, 
had been remorselessly turned out of their 
dwelling place in the misery of house-cleaning. 
The good woman’s hair was tousled. She 
had dropped her collar off somewhere, and 
her work-apron was twisted half round her 
body, over the worst calico dress she possessed. 
There was a glimpse of a clean white nae | 
and a tidy shoe underneath, but the tired flus 
on her face made her regardless of outside 
appearances. She put her head back wearily 
against the cushion of her old rocking-chair, 
that seemed at that moment the best friend 
she had in the world, and thonght to herself 
that she would like to creep away from all the 
dirt and confusion into some hole and sleep a 
week, Young leaves were fluttering upon the 
door-yard_ trees ; the pink lips of the orchard 
buds were gently expanding ; the lilac-bushes 
by the windows were tasseled all over with 
purple blossoms ; the greensward was resplen- 
dent with splintering sunbeams and_ golden 
dandelions. There poor tired Mrs. Prescott 
was nodding in her chair, with a great blue- 
bottle fly buzzing about her head, and tortured 
by a dream of the house turned topsy-turvy, 
with Deacon Minturn, his wife, and thirteen 
children just arrived to spend the night. 

‘Hullo, here! are all the folks asleep? or 
ain’t there any of you to home ?” 

Mrs. Prescott woke with a start, and there 
was the good-natured face of a countryman 
thrust over the sill. He was a young fellow, 
with a big upper jaw and shovel teeth. He 
wore a long tow frock over his other clothes, 
and carried an ox-goad. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Welcome ?” 

“Yes, marm. I madeh pretty considerable 
of arow round these diggins, but I couldn't 
start any body, so I thought I'd come and 
peek in at the window. I've got a yoke of 
pesky cattle round bythe gate. They ain't 
more than half broke, and will run like all 
possessed if, they take a notion to; so I can't 
stop; but here’s a letter I got for your folks 
out of the post-office.” He threw a buff en- 
velope in at the window, and then clattered 
back along the plank walk that ran round the 
house. 

“Why, it’s from Ray,” said Mrs. Prescott 
te herself, as she adjusted her specs over the 
bridge of her nose, and proceeded to slit the 
end of the cover, ‘‘He says he’s coming home 
a month earlier than he allowed—will be here 
next week. Dear me, how glad we shall be 
to see the boy! such a great lummux as he has 
grown—always playing his pranks.” 

Ray was the youngest son. The other chil- 
dren had married and settled ata distance 
from home. He had been through college, 
and was teaching in an academy ; and yet his 

yarents hoped he would eventually come and 
live on the old place. 

“I am getting up an appetite for your bread- 
and-butter, doughnuts, and baked beans,” the 
letter ran. ‘*Boarding-house hash don't agree 
with my constitution, but it don’t seem to 
‘stunt’ my growth, for I have quite stretched 
out of the sleeves of my best coat.” 

“‘Growing !” exclaimed Mrs. Prescott, aloud, 
‘tand he is six feet in his socks this blessed 
minute.” She sighed to herself as she thought 
of the way the big fellow had of stalking into 
the house, and throwing open doors and win- 
dows, admitting flies, light, and dust, her three 
abominations ; how he would stretah himself on 
the best sofa, and crumple the tidies up under 
his back, and preach about not having anything 
in a house too good to use. Besides, Ray had 
sworn off against sleeping on feathers, and 
against fried pork. He was always exhorting 
her to observe the laws of health, and, like 
many other matrons of her class, the excellent 
woman did not love the laws of health, there- 
fore she sighed as she looked at the confusion 
around her, and thought she almost wished her 
great boy, with his new-fangled notions, had 
put off coming home until honse-cleaning was 
over. 

Dinah had mopped up the sloppy floor, and 


ant tone of voice, as he crossed the threshold. 
“It’s a burning shame if you have, for I'm up 
to my eyes in work; anda man that had a 
particle of pays, ten! his women folks wouldn't 
pile things on in house-cleaning time. I’m so 
tired I can scarcely draw one foot before the 
other.” She dropped down on a chair, and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes with a deeply 
injured air. 

“Now don't take on so, wife,”’ said Uncle 
Nathan, soothingly. ‘*Wait till you hear my 
story. She's a poor, young seamstress, that’s 
got a hacking cough and a pain in the side, 
and wouldn’t last long bending all day over 
the machine, and wearing her life away in 
Miss Bright’s shop. Dr. Mayhew spoke to 
me about her. Says he, ‘You like to doa 
good deed now and then, and if you'd befriend 
the young thing, and take her out to your 
place to recruit, it would be an act of Chris- 
tian eharity.’” 

“You might have considered me,” broke in 
Mrs. Prescott. ‘I’m in a pretty plight to 
wait on sick folks, when there ain’t a chair in 
the house that’s fit to ask anybody to sit down 
on.” 

“She don’t need a mite of waiting on,” re- 
turned Uncle Nathan, still more coaxingly. 
“They've kept her shut up in that shop tll 
she’s begun to wilt, but a little light house- 
work out here won't hurt her a bit.” 

Mrs. Prescott made no reply. She turned 
about impatiently, and began drumming on the 
window-pane, while the meat for eg friz- 
zled and fried over the stove. Uncle Nathan 
siepped back to the wagon to help out Charity. 

“I'm afraid Mrs. Prescott won’t be glad to 
see me,” said she, timidly. 

«*Pshaw !” returned Uncle Nathan, with as- 
sumed bravado. ‘*Don’t you worry about 
that. She’s tired out cleaning house ; and it’s 
enough to make a saint touchy.” 

“This is Charity Fillmore,” said he, as he 

receded the shrinking young girl into the 
Cohen. with his arms filled with grocery bun- 
dles. Mrs. Prescott was standing up, long 
and hopeless, by the table, lighting a candle. 
She gave merely a cold nod, and pointed to a 
chair, and poor Charity slid into it, with her 
heart as heavy as lead. She was tasting the 
bitterness of the unwelec > guest. 

“Charity might as well . cep up in the mid- 
dle chamber,” said Uncle Nathan, trying to be 
cheery. ‘She can go right up there, can’t 
she, and take her things off?” 

‘There ain't but one bed up in the honse, 
and things are all in heaps everywhere,” re- 
turned his wife rather glumly, as she drew 
some potatoes from the steaming pot on the 
end of a long fork. 

‘‘Never mind, Charity ; you come with me, 
and we will soon make a shake-down that will 
answer for one night.” They went up stairs 
together, and pretty soon the chamber door 
opened, and Mrs. Prescott called out, ‘‘Sup- 
per’s ready !” 

On descending they found her seated at the 
table, looking woe-begone. She had poured 
out three cups of tea, and was dishing the 
stewed peaches. 

“Ain't you going to eat anything, Patty ?” 
inquired Uncle Nathan, as he cut the meat, 
while his wife settled back in her chair, and 
put her hand wearily up to her face. 

‘‘No; my head aches, and I'm too tired to 
touch a mouthful; but I'll try and swallow a 
cup of tea.” 

“If you are going to have one of your bad 
headaches you'd better go right to bed, and 
let me straighten things out for the night. ‘The 
dishes can stand until old Dah comes in the 
morning.” 

**T colud wash the dishes if you would let 
me,” said Charity, a little timidly. ‘*My, 
aunt, who brought me ‘up, taught me house- 
work. It was after she died that I had to go 
into the shop.” 

Mrs. Prescott looked at the girl, and saw 
that she had a modest face, almost pathetic 
from its palor, large eyes, and silky brown 
hair that went rippling all over her small but 
shapely head. 

The result was that Charity was allowed to 
wash the dishes. Uncle Nathan brought in the 
wood for the night, and piled it up by the 
stove with some kindlings and = shavings. 
Then he came and stood by Charity where she 
was working away at the sink. 

*“*You mustn't feel homesick,” said he, in 
his kindly way, ‘‘for bimeby we shall get 





set things in train for supper; and now she 
untucked the skirt of her dress, and rolled 
down her sleeves, and pinned a bright plaid 
shawl over her shoulders, with a comfortable 
sense that she was going back to Pompey and 
the little home cabin. 

‘“‘'se be right smart "bout comin’ roun’ ‘n 
de mornin’,” said she *‘so don’t bodder. Vom- 
pey tole me to ax you for de loan ob an ole 
booktionary, Missy Prescott, to pick out de 
big words for his preachment up at de Corners. 
De brack folks like a big soun’ mighty well, 
an’ I specs dey ain't de only ones.” 

“Dictionary,” repeated Mrs. Prescott, help- 
lessly. ‘‘I haven't the faintest idea where it’s 
to be found,” 

‘«Neber mine. 


preacher.” 
Dinah took up the little tin bucket filled 
with buttermilk which Mrs. Prescott had given 


her, and trotted out of the yard gate and off | 


down the road, where the sun was shining low 
and level, making the grass blades sparkle 
with hundreds of diamonds. <A gentle breeze 


ran alor g the tops of the fruit trees, where the | 


blossoms were ripest, and shook down showers 
of white petals. Sweet perfumes came up 
along the stone walls, where blue violets had 
opened their eyes, and buttercups were be- 
ginning tonod. Far ahead Dinah could see 
the brown roadway, and the shady bridge, and 
the turn-out through the creek, where pepper- 
mint was growing. Beyond that point some- 
thing was kicking up a great dust against the 
sun, with rattling wheels and the beat of 
horses’ hoofs. ‘There were two teams running 
a race, and presently a white horse and greeh- 
bodied democrat wagon hove in sight. 

‘*Bress my ole eyes, if dar ain't Mass’ ’res- 
cott drivin’ fike split !” thought Dinah. ‘And 
he’s got somebody in wid him; an’ ef it’s com- 
pany he’s takin’ home, I ‘lows he'll ketch it.” 

In a moment more the democrat wagon was 
alongside ; and Uncle Nathan, as he was called, 
spoke cheerily to old Dinah, who stood cour- 
tesying and beaming upon him from the path. 
There was a young girl on the seat beside him, 
wrapped in a large blanket shawl. 
was pale, lit by a pair of loving brown eyes, 
with the patient look that comes from illness. 

*T hope you didn’t get scart,” said Uncle 
Nathan to his companion, as he turned the 


stretcher he had given him. ‘‘I know it looks 
ing horses; but I do like to take the conceit 
out of them boys. Mike Higgins yonder 
thinks his black mare can say good-by to any- 
thing on the road.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t frightened a bit,” replied the 
young girl, glancing np into his face with a 
flush of healthy excitement, which made her 
almost beautiful, ‘‘I liked it, for it’s more 
than a year since I’ve had a real country ride.” 

“That's too bad,” said Uncle Nathan, 
switching away at the grass and weeds by the 
roadside. ‘‘No wonder you look so peaked. 
You've been cooped up in a close room while 
you were getting your growth, like a potato 
sprouted in the cellar. But there’s lot’s of air 
up here in Wellsford. It don’t cost nothing ; 
and you must take the breath of the cows— 
they say it’s good for weakly folks—and drink 
all the new milk you want. I sha’n’t let you 
touch a needle till you begin to plump up; but 
I guess it won't hurt you any to do a little light 
chorin’ round.” 

“Oh, how kind you are!” returned the 
young girl, with her soft eyes growing bumid. 
“You know, Mr. Prescott, I should like to 
pay my way. I never mean to be a burden 
so long as I can crawl round; but I’m afraid 
your wife won't be glad to see me. She'll 
think I’m intruding.” 

“Pshaw ! don’t call me Mr. Prescott. Call 
me Uncle Nathan, or Uncle Nate, I don’t care 
which ; and you needn't fret about the folks to 
home.” They had gained now a little rise of 
ground, from which the well-shaded home- 
stead could be seen, and the face of the kind- 
hearted man clouded over a little in spite of 
his re-assuring words. ‘‘I forgot all about it’s 
being house-cleaning time,” he added; ‘‘and 
Patty—that’s my wife—may scold me some for 
bringing you home when the house isin sucha 
mess, for she’s an awful neat woman; but I 
never mind what she says when she’s tuckered 
out, and you mustn't. She’s easy riled when 
she’s tired, like other folks; but her heart is 
just as soft asa baby’s; and in less thana 
week I shouldn't wonder if she was most eat 
up with you.” 

“Oh, I hope she'll let me love her, I like 

ou so much. I can’t remember my father. 

e died when I was a little thing; but I’m 
sure he must have seemed just as you do.” 

Such loving innocence and trust looked out 
of the brown eyes into his that Uncle Nathan 
felt his kind old heart growing; warm and soft. 
He turned and put his big brown hand over 
the little hand that lay on the shawl. 

‘*Your name is Charity, ain't it?” said he. 
“‘That’s a good name, and I guess I shall have 
to call you my Charity ; for I hain’t got ary 
girl of my own.” 

There wasn’t mnch more said, and Charity 
sat still, and looked at the stars, which were 
kindling in the purple sky. When they drove 
into the yard in the brown dusk, Mrs. Pres- 
cott was gazing rather grimly out of the win- 
dow. 

‘*You just sit here and hold on to the lines, 
while I run into the house a minute,” said Un- 
cle Nathan. Charity’s heart sank as she re- 
alized that he had gone to reconnoitre the in- 
terior on her behalf; but, nevertheless, she 
could see by the remnant of daylight left that 
it was a nice old place, with green fields about 
it, anda t, comfortable en, 

‘‘Now, I want to know if you've brought 
somebody home with you, N Prescott ?” 
was the greeting of his wife, in no very pleas- 





Pomp kin make up de words | 
out ob his own head, an’ if de folks don’t know | 
what dey mean, dey’ll tink he’s powerful smart | 


Her face | 


butt end of his long new whip in the hollow of | 
his hand, and let old White breathe after the | 


kind of weak to see an old fellow like me rac- 


slicked up, and things will seem different. I 
| should be sorry if the croaking of them frogs 
| over in the pond made you lonesome.” 
‘**There isn't any danger,” returned Charity. 
| **I know what a pretty old place this must be 
| in the day-time ; and the grass and trees and 
| blue sky are just as new to me as if I bad nev- 
er seen them before.” 
|} ‘*L want you to make yourself at home.” 
| returned Uncle Nathan; ‘‘and I guess you'l 
| like to hunt ben's nests in the barn. You may 
ride old White round through the lots if you 
It won't do you a mite of 
harm to play tomboy. Mother and me we 
ain't much Company for young folks; but Ray 
will be home next week.” Charity longed to 
ask who Ray was; but she kept still, and he 
lifted his big hand and laid it gently on her 
head. ‘‘How soft your hair is!” said he. 
| ‘It's like the silk that comes on corn whea it 
begins to tassel out.” 


take a notion. j 





The words were nothing, but the manner 
was exceedingly kind. The young girl had 
never been treated so before by a great, ten- 
der-hearted man, whose nature was both fa- 
therly and motherly. The tears welled up into 
her eyes. She longed to tell him how much 
she thanked him, but the sentence grew too 
big, and staid in her throat. 

Charity did not cough once during the 
night ; and when the first rays of sunlight were 
| dawning through her chamber window, and 
the air was vibrating with the music of birds, 
and the cattle, churning their great mouths 
and letting out clouds of fragrant breath, 
were rising from their knees in the dewy j)as- 
tures, she woke to hear somebody making a 
cautious movement down stairs around the 
kitchen stove. Presently there was a stea!thy 
step through to the shed, and then a man’s 
voice broke out singing ‘‘Windham,” as if a 
sense of the goodness and mercy of God was 
| pent up inside of him, and must find expres- 
| sion. Charity crept out of bed and slipped on 
her clothes, and went softly down stairs. 
| Uncle Nathan had opened the windpw and let 
| out the smoke, and now he was lifting the 
| iron tea-kittle to its place over the fire. 

“Why, if the little girl ain’t up and dress- 
ed !” said he pleasantly. ‘‘I hope I didn’t dis- 
| turb you with my racket and poor singing. I 
| never conld carry a tune in my life; but 
| there’s something in my feelings that’s always 
| trying to sing, just the same. Did you sleep 
first-rate ?” 

“Oh, I slept in clover, and didn't wake to 
| cough once. How pretty it is here!" she cried, 
as she bent out of the window and inhaled a 
deep breath of the sweet morning air, loaded 
with perfume from the orchard, where the 
gnarled branches of the apple-trees fairly bent 
under a tempest of white blossoms. 

**A snuff of this air is rather better than 
them smells that come up from the gutters. 
I've got too sharp a nose to live ina town, 
and I take more comfort before the rest of the 
folks are up than I do any gther time of day. 
I thought I'd give the breakfast a lift, for 
Patty is clean tired out.” 

“You must let me help you,” said Charity. 
**It would be so nice to get it all ready before 
we call her.” ; ' 

“You may set the table if you've a mind to. 
My fingers are alkthumbs when I go to do 
that kind of work; and then we'll see what 
can be picked up. There is cold meat, and 
we can boil some eggs, and have a cup of 
coffee ; but I haven’t come across any bread 
in the cupboard.” 

‘Never mind,” said Charity, with enthusi- 
asm; ‘‘I can make a lovely johnny-cake after 
aunt’s receipt.” 

Between them the johnny-cake was concoct- 
ed; and after Uncle Nathan had gone to 
milk the cows, while Charity was watching the 
oven as if all her hopes in life depended on 
its contents, Mrs. Prescott’s bed-room door 
opened, and she came out, looking tall and 
thin, clad in a straight morning-wrapper, with 
her hair skewered on each side in Title hard 
rings. 

‘Merciful Peter! I guess Nathan has been 
showing you all the dirt and confusion,” said 
she, shutting the buttery door with a slam. 

‘Men never do mind how things look.” 
Nevertheless her voice was pleasant. She 
had had a good night’s rest, and she must 
have been made of much stearner stuff than 
in fact she was not to have relented at sight of 
the neatly spread table, with its glass of sweet- 
smelling lilacs and snow-balls which Charity 
had found time to gather, and at the modest, 
home-like young presence which ruled so 
deftly over the kitchen. She did not say in 
so many words that she was glad to have 
breakfast all ready to sit down to, without ta- 
king any pains herself. It wasn’t her way. 
But she watched Charity cutting the jobnny- 
cake, that turned out as light as a feather, and 
then she inquired after her cough, and pre- 
scribed some of her favorite mixture. 

‘Don’t begin to dose the girl, Patty,” said 
Uncle Nathan, coming in with a pail foaming 
over with new milk. ‘‘I guess all the doctor- 
ing she needs is plenty of out-doors, and 
good country fare.” 

Charity was very happy that day. She got 
“plenty of out-doors,” as Uncle Nathan called 
it, and every where there were blossoms and 
bird-music and a whole world of beauty. Be- 
fore night she had ransacked the barn, and 
got acquainted with old White, the cows, pigs, 
and chickens, and a colony of little blind kit- 
tens. She had been down to the back lots, 
along a shady lane, and had found the places 
where Ray used to build dams in the pretty 
geld-green brook running beneath willow- 
trees, aud alder-bushes flecked with a foam of. 
white blossoms. She wondered if Ray was 
like his father—just such a tall, cheery’ man, 
with kind, beaming eyes. 

A week had passed by; the worst agony of 
house-cleaning was over, and things were be- 


ginning to slip back into their comfortable old 
one. hats was a nice smell of fresh white- 








wash about the kitchen and buttery. The sit- 
ting-room carpet was down. Clean dimity 
curtains fell over the spotless windows. The 
old spider-legged tables were back in their 
places. Uncle Nathan had had his file of the 
Tribune restored to him, close at hand against 
the back of his mage which had been cov- 
ered afresh with clean, starched chintz. Now 
he was coming along with his coat over his 
arm, for the day was warm. He stopped by 
the window and eeped through the scarlet 
runners and morning-glory vines to note what 
was passing within. here sat Mrs. Prescott, 
very stiff and rigid, as if afraid to stir, while 
Charity pinned some lavender bows on a new 
cap, using her head for a block, Presently 
the young girl, who had a great genius for 
loving, bent down and kissed her cheek, and 
the good matron appeared to like it. A mo- 
ment later Uncle Nathan opened the sitting- 
room door. 

“Look hére, Patty,” said he, in his slow 
way, ‘I’m going to town to fetch Ray home 
this afternoon, and I'd just like to have you 
step here a minute.” ~ 

Mrs. Prescott got up, with the streamers of 
the cap hanging about her, and went into the 
kitchen where old Dinah was washing. She 
looked rather sour, as if she knew by instinct 
that something disagreeable was about to oc- 
cur. 

“I guess I'll tell Charity to pick up her 
things and go back to town with me,” Tnele 
Nathan began. ‘‘She looks a sight better 
than she did when she came out, and I s"pose 
you've been bothered with her about long 
enough.” 

‘‘What an unreasonable man you are, Na- 
than Prescott !” Mrs. Patty broke out. ‘Just 
when the girl is beginning to be of some use 
to me, and I want my summer dresses spruced 
up, and my caps trimmed, you talk about 
dragging her back to that wretched shop. 
You know she ain't fit to go and_ sit crooked 
over all day with that bad pain in her side. 
For a man that pretends to have as much feel- 
ing as you do, | must say you beat all.’ Mrs. 
Prescott turned with dignity and went back 
into the sitting-room. Uncle Nathan gave a 
wink to Dinah, who was wiping the foamy 
suds from her ebony arms, and her counte- 
nance expanded, showing a set of fine ivories. 

Charity, meantime, felt oppressed. It 
seemed as though her fate was being decided. 
She put down the bow of pretty ribbon she 
was pinning together on a heap of bonnet wire 
and illusion, and went out into the yard. 
Just as she was passing through the big gate, 
close by where the coops stood, with litth 
downy, peeping chickens running through the 
grass and plantains, a cheery voice called out, 
**Come here, Charity, and turn grindstone for 
me,” She ran back to the shed, and there 
was Uncle Nathan feeling the edge of a pru- 
ning-knife with histhumb, Charity had sorme- 
thing on her mind to say, and here was an 
opportunity ; so she made a dash at it at once 

‘LT heard you speak about going to town 
today,” she began, *‘and I guess you'd better 
take me back. I've had such a mice time, but 
I shouldn't like to stay long enough to give 
trouble.” Here her voice grew tremulous 
and stopped. 

‘Don’t you fret your little head a mite,” 
returned Uncle Nathan, examining the edge 
of the knife more critically than ever, and 
speaking in a slow, deliberate way. ‘*Tbere 
ain't no occasion. You do enough to pay for 
your board twice over. We've all of us talcen 
a kind of shine to you, and you won't go 
away from here till you're a great deal smart- 
er than you are now. I shall call at the 
boarding-house and get your trunk.” 

**How shall I ever thank you?” It was all 
she could say. 

‘“*Pshaw ! you needn't thank me at all,” 
said Uncle Nathan, bending over the grind 


stone. ‘*There ain't nothing to be thankful 
for. If you ever get a chance to doa good 


deed to any body, do it, and think of the 
Master, ‘As ye did it unto the least of these 
my little ones, ye did it unto me.’” 

Charity got hold of his brown hand, harden- 
ed and callous from hard work, and pressed 








it against her breast with a sweet, natural 
motion of gratitude; and Uncle Nathan 


face worked and twitched and pur ke red, and 
he winked away from his eyes a few brizht 
drops that did him immense credit. 

That afternoon, soon after the arrival of the 
four-twenty train, Ray strode behind his fa- 
ther to the old home wagon, carrying his 
valise in his hand. He walked with a great 
stride, and had a loud voice, a cheery laugh, 
and a perfect set of white teeth, and was very 
positive in all his ways. 

“Where am I going to 
looking at the big load. 

“Oh, you can sit 
Whoa, White! be still.” 

‘Charity ! Who's Charity ?” 

“She isa little girl, eighteen or twe 
years old, I came across the other day. The 
fact is, she was killing herself trying to earn 
a living in a mantua-maker’s ; ] took her out to 
recruit, and, now I’ve got kind of fond of 
her, I guess I shall let her stay along. It ap- 
pears to me every house ought to have a nice 
girl in it.” 

Ray was not prepared to dispute the opin- 
ion, It opened rather a pleasant prospect for 
the future. He squeezed himself into the 
wagon without grumbling, and the query 
presented itself to his mind whether he ‘oo 
should get fond of Charity, but he did not 
give it utterance. 

*‘How does mother like the 
ment 2?” he inquired, carelessly. 
“Oh, they're as thick as hasty-pudding. 

Seated on Charity’s little trunk, Ray was 
very amiable all the way home, though his 


pack in! ” said he, 





on Charity’s trunk. 


new arran re- 


ment, and they were hard at it when old 
White trotted in at the gate. A pair of soft 
brown eyes were peeping through the vines 
at a tall, fresh-complexioned young man, who 
got out of the wagon and came striding 
toward the house. Then Charity stepped u 
stairs to her own little room, thinking Mrs. 
Prescott would not like to have a stranger by 
when she met her boy. She pulled the rose- 
buds out of her hair, and tried to smooth the 
ripples away from her forehead, that curle 
more and more coquettishly with every effort. 
Why she wished to look plainer and quieter 
than common was something little Charity did 
not try to explain even to herself. 

Ray kissed his mother, and took out a ne w, 
crispy magazine aad a lot of illustrated papers 
from the pocket of his coat, while at the same 
time he noticed a glass of wild flowers and 
ferns upon the table somebody had arranged 
beautifully. 
window a moment later, ‘‘you’re just as much 
afraid of flies and fresh air as you used to be, 
ain't you, mother?” With that, some way, 
the mosquito-frame slipped out, and there 
came ina delicious breeze, scented by the 
little cocks of fresh-cut grass which dotted the 
door-yard. 

Charity experienced a slight inward flutter 
which brought a touch of pink into her check, 
and made her eyes dewy and lambent, when 
at last she screwed her courage up and descen- 
ded the stairs. She thought she was too hum- 
ble a personage to attract the notice of the 
young son and heir; and he on his part was 
curious to see the young person who had so 
quickly won the good-will of every body at 
the homestead. ‘*She’s natural and unpre- 
tending, if she isn’t handsome,” thought Ray ; 
and then he began to speculate as to whether 
she really was pretty or not. Ray was such 
a healthy human being, and had such an in- 
fectious laugh, and such beautiful white tecth, 
and sucha positive, clear way of putting 
things, it was a delight to be in his presence. 
Twice during supper Charity laughed out a 
clear, silvery, rippling laugh, and her bronze- 
brown eyes overflowed with shy fun. After 
that Ray made up his mind about her looks. 
Their house was twice as pleasant as formerly, 
now Ray had come. Every thing seemed to 
lose its stiffness and formality, and the bright 
warm weather showed a lovely face at all the 
doors and wintlows. 

The next morning after his arrival Uncle 
Nathan drove round to the side-door in his 
shirt sleeves, with a ragged straw hat adorn- 
ing his head. There were some bags of grain 
in the back part of the light wagon. 

‘Hullo, Charity !” he called. ‘I’m going 
to mill. Don’t you want to get your sun-bon- 
net and hop in?” 

‘Dear me! how your father does go look- 
ing !” sighed Mrs. Prescott. 

Ray had been reading on the lounge. He 
got up and poked his head out of the window. 

‘You'd better let me drive over to the mill. 
I can take Charity along, of course.” 

There! he had said Charity, and now the 
ice was broken, Charity sat near the open 
door in a little rocking-chair, with a black-and 
white kitten in her lap, hemming a gingham 
neck-handkerchief for Uncle Nathan. She 
put her work by, and went and got her things 
in quite a pleasant flutter of excitement. As 
the young couple drove off, Dinah’s black and 
smiling face was visible at the kitchen win- 
dow. ‘Dat dar young Mass’ Ray knows 
what he’m *bout,” thought she. 


After that ride Ray and Charity made rapid 
strides toward an acquaintance. The young 
girl wore rose-buds in her hair every day, and 
let her pretty tresses curl as they pleased. 
As for Ray, he never seemed to tire of coax- 
ing the smiles and blushes out of her down- 
cast, bashful face. Ray was one of those 
rare young men who have an_ exceedingly 
good opinion of themselves. He loved to 
teach, and Charity loved to learn. As the 
days and weeks sped on, Mrs. Prescott 
thought to herself her big boy had never been 
so contented at home before. Uncle Nathan 
put something in his pipe and smoked it, as 
the saying is. ‘If it’s the Lord’s will, amen,” 
said he to himself, joyfully, for the orphan 
girl grew more and more into his heart. 

Haying time had come and the few fields 
about the homestead were to be cleared of 
their beautiful waving crop. Ray put on a 
tow frock, that became his tall, lithe form, 
and went into the hay lot, and Charity went 
too. Her heart was full to overflowiug. 
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Happiness had cured her, As she grew 
strong and rosy she could do much to lighten 
Mrs. Prescott’s burdens, so that that excellent 
woman's asperities of temper were softened 
down. 

One day when masses of curdy white clouds 
were sailing through the sky, and the long 
summer shadows were falling over shaven 
fields, down at the end of a long meadow 
where the gold-green brook was babbling to 
the trees, something happened that is always 
happening—something good and sweet and 
beautiful. 

But if troubled Charity. She went sadly 
homeward, and thought all the afternoon of 
packing her trunk, and going back to her old 
weary life. Toward evening Uncle Nathan 
and Ray came glowing and warm from their 
toil. The hay was all secured. The fields 
were clean as if they had been swept ; and now 
it looked as if the sultry day would end in 
showers. Charity brought them a cooling 
drink on the porch where they were resting, 
and as she handed Ray his glass her hand 
shook. But Ray got hold of it, and kept it in 
his own. 

“See here, father,” said he (and somehow 
his voice trembled, and the confidence with 
which he was endowed seemed to ooze away.) 

“I want you to give Charity to me. She 
says duty to you won't let her promise to be 
my wife. She thinks it’s wrong to come into 
this family and steal away the affections of an 
artless young man like me. I want you to get 
that notion out of her head: for I won't marry 
any other girl if I live to bea hundred. I 
honor her above all for earning her own living. 
Come, speak up for me, father. She’s dread- 
ful obstinate, and never will consent unless 
you do.” 

Uncle Nathan drew his hand across his eyes, 
and then he put out his arm, and someway in- 
closed Charity within its round, and drew her 
close to his broad breast. 

‘Ray is a good boy,” whispered he to the 
downcast face and little fluttering heart, 
**He never made my heart ache: and I guess 
he'd know how to treat a wife. If you could 
like him, I should be glad. We'll make him 
live here at home; for he sha’n’t take you 
away from us. Now go and say something 
comforting to the boy. 

Charity kissed Uncle Nathan twice, and 
then she went back to Ray. It seemed as 
though love had exalted her, and made her 
brave. Just then Mrs. Prescott came to the 
door, looking earnestly through her specs. 

**What’s to pay?” she inquired, character- 
istically. 

“We've got anew daughter,” said Uncle 
Nathan. ‘Don’t scold them; it’s all my 
doing.” 

By a sudden impulse the good woman went 
and put an arm round each of her children, 

‘Jess what I “lowed,” said Aunt Dinah, 
looking out between the vines, and sopping 
her old eyes vigorously. ‘Pears like de 
hand of de Lord was in it.” 


” 





General Aliscellany. 


THE OLD GARRET. 


BY ALFRED Bb, STREET, 


In the days that are gone, an old garret I knew, 
Where often in sleep I have lain; 
Where a small dormer window crouched “‘equat like a 
toad,” 
And «stared on the barn in the lane. 
In the waspy dark roof a large knot have I watched, 
Till it turned to a tight-clinging bat, 
nd I’ve seen in the corner two stars blazing out, 


Ane 
The twin gemmy eyes of the cat, 


led in loopings of brass, 
ta gleam. 

ed a nook, 

) rom it shed; 

pun his gray wheel o’er a book, 
o’erapread. 





And a apk 
Whore pages with grime wer 


How oft have I lain with the rain on the roof 
Smiting loud like the tread of the host! 

und tumble of waves as they roll 
On uv w sounding line of a coast, . 
ums that the tread of that rain called to 
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the tw uM asleep! 
It that me not of the earth, 
4 = t and deep . 
y the garret ia crown of the « 
w to the breeze of the «h 
died with hues from the clo 
And the mo Unte little pearia ir 
Beranger there live with hi« faithfi 
Where with sure shawl she blinded the pane; 
Phere Johnson and Kasselas paid off hie debt, 
And Goldsmith won bread with his brain, 
is » he n than after life knows; 
le ver the din 
4 umine 
! heart 





TAD LINCOLN, 

Most of those who read the despatch an- 
nouncing the death of Thomas Todd Linco!n, 
will never think of the well-grown young gen- 
tleman who died at Chicago. The name of 
**Tad”—a pet name given by himself with his 
first stammering utterances and adopted by Lis 
fond parents and the world—recalls the trickey 
little sprite who gave to that sad and solemn 
White House of the great war the only comi: 
relief it knew. The years that have followed, 
spent in study and travel, produced an utterly 
different The Tad Lincoln of our 
hist ry Cease d to exist long ago. The modest 
and cordial young fellow who passed throu rh 
with his mother 
will never be known outside of the circle of 
his mourning friends. But ‘‘little Tad” will 
be remembered as long as any live who bore a 


pe rson. 


. ;y.,| personal share in the great movements whos 
legs had no accommodations to speak of. [le | . ‘ 

* 487 centre for four years was at Washington. 
had grappled with his father on a tough arjn- | ; 


lie was so full of life and vigor—so bub- 
bling over with health and high spirits, that he 


| kept the house alive with his pranks and fan- 


**Whew !” said he, going to the | 





tastic exercises. He was always a ‘chartered 
libertine,” and after the death of his brother 
Willie, a prematurely serious and_ studious 
child, and the departure of Robert for college, 
he installed himself as the absolute tyrant of 
the executive mansion. He was idolized by 
both his father and mother, petted and in- 
dulged by his teachers, and fawned upon and 
caressed by that noisome horde of office-seek- 
ers which infested the ante-room of the White 
Ilouse. Ile had a very bad opinion of books 
and no opinion of discipline, and thought very 
little of any tutor who would not assist him in 
yoking his kids to a chair or in driving his 
dogs tandem over the South Lawn. He was 
as shrewd as he was lawless, and always knew 
whether he could make a tutor serviceable or 
not. If he found one with obstinate ideas of 
the superiority of grammar to kite-flying as an 
intellectual employment, he soon found means 
of getting rid of him. He had so much to do 
that he felt he could not waste time in learn- 
ing to spell. Early in the morning you could 
hear his shrill pipe resounding through the 
dreary corridors of the executive residence. 
The day passed in 4 rapid succession of plots 
and commotions, and when the President laid 
down his weary pen toward midnight, he gen- 
erally found his infant goblin asleep under his 
table or roasting his curly head by the open 
fire-place ; and the tall chief would pick up 
the child and trudge off to bed withthe drowsy 
little burden on his shoulder, stooping under 
the doors and dodging the chandeliers. 

The President took infinite comfort in the 
child’s rude health, fresh fun and uncontrol- 
lable boisterousness. He was pleased to see 
him growing up in ignorance of books, but 
with singularly accurate ideas of practical 
matters. He was a fearless rider, while yet 
so small that his legs stuck out horizontally 
from the saddle. He had that power of tain- 
~*~ : : * : 
ing and attaching animals to himself which 
seems the especial gift of kindly and unletter- 
ed natures. ‘‘ Let him run,” the easy-going 
President would say; ‘‘he has time enough 
left to learn his letters and get pokey. Bob 
was just such a little rascal, and now he is a 
very decent boy.” 

It was evident that with all his insubordin- 
ation and reckless mischief the spoiled child 
was at heart of a truthful and generous nature. 
He treated flatterers and office-seekers with a 
curious coolness and contempt, but he often 
espoused the cause of some poor widow or 
tattered soldier whom he found waiting in the 
ante-rooms, and it was most amusing to see 
the hearty little fellow dragging his shabby 
proteges into the Executive presence, ordering 
the ushers out of the way, and demanding im- 
mediate action from headquarters. The Presi- 
dent rarely refused a grace of this kind, and 
the demands were not so frequent as to lose 
the charm of novelty. 

One of the tricks into which his idleness and 
enterprise together drove him, was the occa- 
sion of much laughter to the judicious, and 
much horror to the respectable in Washington. 
He invested, one morning, all his pocket- 
money in buying the stock in trade of an old 
woman who sold gingerbread near the Treas- 
ury. He made the government carpenters 
give him a board and some trestles, which he 
set up in the imposing porte-ochere of the 
White House, and on this rude counter dis- 
played his wares. Every oflice-seeker who 
éntered the house that morning bought a tooth- 
some luncheon of the keen little merchant, 
and when an hour after the opening of the 
booth, a member of the household discovered 
the young pastryman, the admired centre of 
a group of grinning servants and toadies, he 
had filled his pockets and his hat with currency, 
the spoil of the American public. The juve- 
nile operator made lively work of his ill-gotten 
gains, however, and before night was penni- 
less again. 

Although still a mere child at the death of 
his father, this terrible shock greatly sobered 
and steadied him. His brother Robert at 
once took charge of his education, and he made 
rapid progress up to the time of his sailing for 
Europe with his mother. He has ever since 
remained with her, displaying a thoughtful 
devotion and tenderness beyond his years, 
and strangely at variance with the mischievous 
thoughtlessness of his childhood. He came 
back a short while ago, greatly improved by 
his residence abroad, but always the same cor- 
dial, frank, warm-hearted boy. In his loss 
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the already fearfully bereaved family will suf- 

fer a new and deep affliction, and the world, 

which never did and never will know him, will 

not withhold a tribute of regret for the child 

whose gayety and affection cheered more than 

anything else the worn and weary heart of the 
reat President through the toilsome years of 
e war.—New York Tribune. 





MRS. HAWTHORNE. 

When they were first married Hawthorne 
and his wife lived in the plainest manner at 
the old manse; but her exquisite taste and 
thoughtfulness made everything beautiful 
around them. This was long before his genius 
was recognized, and his occupation was writ- 
ing stories for the old Democratic Magazine, 
edited by John O’Sullivan—the stories which 
were afterward collected as the ‘*Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” By-and-by, about four years 
after his marriage, he went back to Salem as 
surveyor in the Custom house, and presently 
fell a victim to the cruel system of our civil 
service. A wily partizan obtained signatures 
to a petition for the appointment of a succes- 
sor, either stating that the incumbent wished 
to retire, or in some manner concealing or 
confusing the fact that it would displace Haw- 
thorne. Within an hour after he returned to 
his home with the news that bis office was 
gone, and that he didn’t see exactly where fu- 
ture dinners were to come from, his wife wrote 
to the friend just mentioned. She said that 
she met his auxious face and words by telling 
him that she had saved from his earnings 
enough to keep them in bread and rice for a 
few weeks, and was so glad that he coufl now 
write his romance, and would have a fire kind- 
led immediately in the study. Then she asked 
her friend what she could do to keep the house- 
hold supplies when the bread and rice were 
gone. , 

This friend, her most affectionate counsellor 
through life, kuowing Mrs. Hawthorne’s taste 
and skill in art, suggested that she should 
make lamp shades of lovely forms, decorat@d 
with figures from Flaxman, in her beautiful 
penciling. She employed herself constantly 
with this work until Hawthorne’s first pecunia- 
rily successful book was published, the **Scar- 
let Letter.” The estimate of Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
mental powers was very high by those who 
knew her best. The one to whom the Easy 
Chair is so much indebted for the judgment of 
the truest intimacy says that the wife was not, 
as has been said, on aditerent intellectual 
plane from the husband, although their mental 
idiosoncracies were singularly contrasted, mak- 
ing the equal union only the more beautiful, 

Her wifely ministration was as daintily done 
as Ariel's spiriting, which was instinctive to a 
fine nature dealing with an individuality so 
rare as Hawthorne's and a habit so shy. She 
was very social; he had grown up entirely in 
the shade, and wholly unused to society ; and 
as they were both more than thirty years old 
when “they were married, she felt it was too 
late to attempt to break up his secluded habits. 
And there was this advantage even in his ex- 
treme, and, as it sometimes seemed to strany- 
ers, morbid shyness, that it had become an 
impregnable barricr against the intrusion of 
strangers. His wife thought that the work he 
had to do in the world was too important to 
allow any time to be wasted in attempting to 
reform his social habits. —Editor’s Easy Chair, 
in Harper's Magazine. 





WORK OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE S8O- 
CIETY. 

The fifty-fifth annual report of the Amevri- 
can Bible Society, forming, with its supple- 
mentary matter, an octavo pamphlet of move 
than 200 pages, exhibits the broad and catho- 
lic work attempted by the society, and indi- 
cates how strongly it is intrenched in the con- 
fidence and regard of the public. By printing 
and circulating annually over a million vol- 
umes containing only the Holy Seriptures ; by 
maintaining depositories, with the help of anx 
iliary societies, at almost every county seat it 
the ‘land; by granting printed volumes }y 
thousands to boards and benev 


lent so¢ ietics, denomina- 


missionary 


without reference to 


tional lines, and by appropriating more than 
$60,000 a vear for the work of foreign distri- 
bution, the managers of the soci: ty are doing 
a good work for the coming generations 1 

less than for the present time. The list of 


vice presidents and managers contains the 
names of laymen of the highest repute in mer- 
cantile and professional circles, and eminent 
in the various religious denominations. 

The treasurer's report, this year, instead of 
being a simple balance sheet, enters into de- 
tails more fully than ever before, and gives an 
analysis of receipts and expenditures in a way 
naturally arie« 
respecting the amount of revenue from sale 

acies, and the expenses 


to answer inquiries which many 


rents, donations and le 
for manufacturing, distribution and oversight. 

The rents of the Bible house have now 
reached a point which more than satisfies the 
most sanguine expectations of the donors to 
the building fund, yielding a cash revenue of 
nearly $40,000; which not only covers all the 
expenses connected with the building, but preo- 
vides for the salaries of the executive officers 
and their clerks, and leaves a balance of near- 





ly $5000 for domestic account. 
The receipts last year for Bibles wer 
$403,888.72: on donation account, $270,755 








65; on building-fund account, $359,416. 
and the total receipts for the year wert 
164.70. 
ENGLAND’S NEW ACQUISITION IN 
THE PACIFIC. 
The island of New Guinea, or Papua, which 
has just been ceded to Great Britain by He!- 





Jand is next to Australia, the largest in U 
Pacific Ocean. Its length is 1200 miles, and 
its area 200,000 square miles. It is only di- 


vided from Australia by two small straits—t] 

straits of Endeavor and Torres. The lar- 
ter is eighty miles broad. On the northeast it 
is bounded by the Pacific Ocean. On the ea+t 
of New Guinea is Dampier Strait, by which 

is divided from New Lritain, and on the we 

are Ceram and other islands of the Molucca 
Sea. The island is valuable to England fro: 
its close proximity to her Australian posses- 
sions. But little is known of the whole island 
The Dutch settlements are confined to a few 
places on the coast. White men have not 
penetrated yet as far as the interior. The 
whole northern peninsula of the island is ru 

ged and mountainous, and the coasts are in 
many places indented with small bays. The 
climate is warm and moist. The island is cov- 
ered with luxuriant forests, is rich in vegeta- 
ble products, and is, so far as known, a mag- 
nificent country. The natives belong to the 
negro race, and are few in number. ‘The 
value of the trade with Holland is estimated at 
600,000, and the population of the Dutch set- 
tlements on the coast numbers about 100,000. 





Foop Vave or Frurrs.—Fruits are used 
as a staple food in many warm countries, 
but in most parts of Europe they are re- 
garded chiefly in the light of luxuries. De- 
prived of their stones or seeds, they contain 
often not more than five per cent. of solid 
matter. They are very poor in albuminoids ; 
but they are usually rich in sugar, and many 
of them contain much acid. There is the 
greatest variation in the relative amounts of 
sugar, and acid in edible fruits. 
Jerries contain, as a rule, more acid than 
stone fruit. The grape contains from thirteen 
to twenty per cent. of sugar; the cherry only 
one anda half per cent. In the peach there 
is about nine per cent. of soluble pectin and 
gum, while the gooseberry includes only two 
ver cent. of these bodies. In the common 
Fruits the percentage of free acid varies from 
a mere trace to about three per cent. The 
pear is almost wholly free from acids, while 
the currant often contains three times as much 
free acid as sugar. The grape is probably 
the best fruit adapted for the sick. As heat- 
and force producing foods, five pounds and a 
half of grapes, six pounds and two-thirds of 
apples or cherries, ten pounds and three-quay- 
ters of currants, and twelve pounds and onc- 
third of strawberries are equal to one pound 
of starch. The dictetic value of the fruits is 
chiefly due to their fine flavor and their abun- 
dance of saline matter.—Dr. Cameron. 


ectose, 





(- Moral and Religions. 


MORNING HYMN. 





BY LUCY LARCOM, 





Like the sweet sunshine let Thy love 
Shine down on me to-day, 

Bhelter my soul, thou brooding Dove, 
Like these warm skies, I pray, 


There is no brightness in the earth, 
No glory in the sky, 

No peace in rest, no joy in mirth, 
Except when Thou art nigh, 


Then, Lord, all day be near my soul, 
And look me through and through, 

Till every wish owns Thy control, 
And every thought is true. 


As earth turns blossoming toward the sun, 
So seeks my soul Thy light. 
This day be heaven in me begun, 
Where there is no more night! 
—Christian Union, 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUNDAY READINGS.---No. 453. 

¥e have the poor with you always ; but me ye hate no 
always.—S8T. MARK 14: 7, 

The box of ointment which the woman of Beth- 
any poured on the head of Jesus caused the be- 
holder to remark, perhaps as an excuse for fault- 
finding, that it should have been sold and the pro- 
ceeds given to the poor. The reply of Jesus, full 
of wisdom and pathos, has come down through 
the lapse of ages, hallowed to every believing 
heart. 

The poor we have always with us, the Saviour’s 
legacy, appealing to us in his sacred name to soften 
their cares and share and alleviate their sorrows. 
The woman’s offering was gracious in his sight be- 
cause it expresses her faith in him and her deyo- 


* 


tion. She could in person attest her attachment, 
look upon his hallowed features and hear the voice 
of one who spoke as never man spoke before. 

We read With swelling hearts the record of his 
life and teachings, but must lack the inspiration of 
his presence, building up within tur spirits the 
closest resemblance we may to his sublime per- 
fections. 

How true were the words, “the poor ye have al- 
ways with you.” In the city’s crowded haunts, in 
the country where Nature spreads her gifts so lav- 
ishly, on ocean isles, wherever the foot of man 
finds rest there are the poor, So that Christ never 
leaves himself without these witnesses on earth. 

Ye was here for a little time, drank of the cup of 
sorrow, knew the chill midnight air when no shel- 
ter offered, stood by the grave of a friend and at 
last met a felon’s death with blessings on his lips. 

When we turn to him for consolation and strength 
we are sure that he has borne all our infirmities, 
known our struggles with sin and all the weakness 
that so oft betrays; so we have him always with 
us in the best sense of companionship and guid- 
ance, even though centuries have passed since he 
trod the streets of Jerusalem, and painfully as- 
cended Calvary to meet his doom. 

When we reflect upon the transitory nature of 
earthly things, how friend after friend departs till 
our home circle becomes very narrow, how hopes 
that made the brightness of life’s day fade, ere the 
evening hour, how health that does so much to 
make life’s brightness suddenly gives place to 
wearying illness, and usefulness vanishes, then it is 
that the heart yearns after the firm and unchangea- 
ble. 

Earth with her uncounted riches, offers no stat! 
to the trembling hand, no abiding rock to the un- 
steady feet. Her refrain is “‘passing away,” and 
the heart, finding no relief from its burden, grows 
heavy and sad. Where shall it seek rest? 

At the altar of prayer, at the fountain of life as 
unsealed by Jesus, love to God and man, such love 
to man as shall minister to his needs, restrain him 
when he wanders from the paths of peace, and draw 
him upward and onWard to the accomplishment of 
his high destiny. H. J. L. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. 

Thank God, somé of us have had an old- 
fashioned mother. Not a woman of the peri- 
od, enamelled and painted, with her great 
chignon, her curls, and bustle; whose white, 
jewelled hands never felt the clasp of baby 
fingers; but a dear, old-fashioned, sweet- 
voiced mother, with eyes in whose clear depths 
the love-light shone, and brown hair, just 
threaded with silver, lying smooth upon her 
faded cheek. ‘Those dear hands, worn with 
toil, gently guided our tottering steps in child- 
hood, and smoothed our pillow in sickness, 
even reaching out to us in yearning tender- 
ness, when her sweet spirit was baptized in 
the pearly spray of theeriver. Blessed is the 
memory of ar old-fashioned mother. It floats 
to us now, like the beautiful perfume from 
some wooded blossoms. The music of othe: 
voices may be lost, but the entrancing memory 
of hers will echo in our souls forever. Other 
faces may fade away and be forgotten, but 
hers will shine on until the light from Heavy- 
en’s portals will glorify their own. When in 
the fitful pauses of busy life our feet wander 
back to the old homestead, and crossing the 
well-worn threshold, stand once more in the 
room, so hallowed by her presence, how the 
feeling of childish innocence and dependen 
comes over us, and we kneel down in the 
molten sunshine, streaming through the ope 
just where long years ago we knelt 
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window 
by our mother’s knee, lisping ‘‘Our Father.’ 
llow many times when the tempter lured u 
on, has the memory of those sacred hours, 
that mother’s words, her faith and prayers, 
saved us from plunging into the deep abyss of 
sin. Years have filled great drifts between 
her and us, but they have not hidden from our 
sight the glory of her pure, unselfish love. 





NARROW-MINDEDNEsS tends to wickedness, 


because it does not extend its watchfulness to 
every part of our moral nature. ‘Thus a man 
may have one or more virtues, such as are, 
according to his favorite ideas, in great per 
fection, and still be nothing, because thes 


ideas are his idols, and worshipping them with 
ul his heart, there is a portion of his heart, 
more or less considerable, left without it 
proper object, guide and nourishment ; and so 
the portion is left to the dominion of evil.— 
Dr. Arnold, 
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prepared t d to their wants. 

Every li be done in that style for which thi 
House h celebrated, 

New at t private Dining and Supper Rooms 





for large or small parties, to which especial attentio 
Will be given. 


Salads or Boned Dishes supplied to Families. 
Boston, April 24, 1871. 3m18 


WORK FOR ALL. 


BY PAYING DOWN SiO 
Wea 


First-Class Sewing Machine 


FURNISH ANY LAD) 


And give Work to Pay the Balance. 


Our work is light and easily doxe. Don’t be idle, tn 
earn you a good machine by working for us, 


Call or sepd for Circulars, 


J.S. BAKER & CO., 
11 Summer Street. 


‘S B- A MONTH! EMPLOYMENT! 
bye) ao: 





txtralnducements! A premium HORS?!: 
snd WAGON for Agents, Wedesire to employ agent« 
“ven years, to sell the Buckeye $20.0 
It makes a stitch alike o 
be and is the best low priced, licensed machir 
in the world. W.A.HENDERSON & CO., Clevelané 
Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. ly3 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GREAT FORTUNES 


AND HOW THEY WERE MADE; 


( R, THE STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS 
of our self-made men. By J. D. M’CaAne, J1 
The most taking, instructive and universally sough 
after book issued for years, Sella fast and easily, an 
delivers splendidly. Agente are clearing from $80 ¢ 
200 per month, in spite of hard times. Send for Ci 
cular, Xc., and notice extra terms, 
lyll GEO, MACLEAN, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





for a term of 
Shuttle Sewing Machine. 

















EMPIRE SHUTTLE 
Sewing Machines 


Are the Latest Improved. 9 





aber THE PRIZE FOR THE 

Best Family and Manufacturing Sewing Machines 
at the late Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association. They are the most simple, 
durable and practicable machine ever introduced. No 
person wishing a good Sewing Machine should hesitate 
to purchase one of these wonderfully improved Ma- 


chines, which can be had on installments at the 
NEW ENCLAND OFFICE, 
322 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON, Mass. 
(OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE.) 
13teop26 


USE THE BEST!! 


IT WILL PROVE THE CHEAPEST. 


THE EUREKA SILK 


For hand or Machine Sewing, is the 


FAVORITE SILK IN THE MARKET, 


not only from its superior 


Smoothness, Strength, Elasticity, 
AND BEAUTY OF FINISH, 
but because it is always put up 
FULL SIZE. 
Every SPooL being as coarse as indicated by letter 
on the Spool, and because all sizes 
ARE ALWAYS FULL LENGTH 
including the coarse letters. 
For sale by nearly all traders in New England who 
keep threads and trimmings. Manufactured by 
SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
4258 r St., Bost 
Constantly in store the LARGEST STOCK and 


most complete assortment of all kinds of Twisted Bilks 
rO BE FOUND LN THIS COUNTRY. ZTteow4 





CAUSES Arm TO 
~ + grow on bald heads, renders 
SPALDING’S it soft; prevents ite falling 
se ROSEMARY off, and is a Superior Dress- 
ae. = © ing Bold everywhere. KE, 
M. SKINNER, 287 Tremont 

Street, Boston, euplyl0 















- FRUIT JARS. — 


Porcelain Lined 


AND 


QUEEN JAR, 


ALL GLASS, 
FOR SALE BY 


bL. B. STEDMAN & CO., 


126 Summer Street, Boston. 
3m20 stl Th : . ae 
There Were Sold in the Year 1870 

8,841 


or 


Mason’s 


Blatchley’s Cucumber 


TRADE (B) MARK 


WooD PUMPS, 


Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in th 
aggregate for 


A WELL OVER 40 MILES DEEP, 


ring ne 


Simple in Construction 
+ 


Omer 


Duratle—lhe 


ke Water ( 





best recomme 








e Pumps are their owt " dation 
For sale by Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural 
Implements, Plumbers, Pump Makers, &c., throughout 
the country. Circulars, &c., furnished upon application 
y lor otherwise. 






Pumps forwarded to parties in t 
no agents upon receipt of the regular retail price, 

In buying, be careful that your Pump bears my trade- 
mark as above, as Il guarantee no other. Trade mark 
patented March 21, 1871, 

CHAS. C. BLATCHLEY, Manutf'r, 
OFFICE AND WAREROOM, 

624 & 626 Filbert St,, Philadelphia. 
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THE WEED 

~ “Family Favorite” 
SEWING 

MACHINES 


Are the MOST POPULAR in 
the market, because they are 
capable of executi: a great- 
er variety of work with few 
changes and leas superfluous 
attachments than any other 








Machi in existence, 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-AD- 
JUSTING TENSION.” 


lei 


Can be purchased and payn # made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on commission and other 
wise, For terms, descriptive circulars, and samples of 
work, address or apply to 






| WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 Washington Street. 
ly8 JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


COLLINS & CO.’S 
N CAST CAST-STEEL 








NEVER 


TICKS” in any soil 


d Por circulare 
iving full information, address COLLINS & CO., 212 
ater Street, New York. 


I R. 8S. 8S. FITCH’S FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 

#0 pages, sent by mail, free. Teach s how u re 
ull diseases of the person, skin, hair, eyes, complexion, 
Write to 714 Broadway, New York ly4 


THE 
LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE CATHARTIC 
PILL. 


M2, CERTAIN, 
a It is far the best Cath: 


SAFE, EFFICIENT. 
r et discov i, 









vita 










is ne atter 











calities, ¢ now offered to t general pr with 
the conviction that it can never fail to a mplish all 
hat is claimed for it It produces little or no pain; 
leaves t rgans free from irritation, and never 

taxes or excites the nervous system. In all diseases of 
the skin, blood, stomach, bowels, liver, kidneys f 
children, and in many difficulties peculiar to w . 


t brings prompt relief and certain cure Th 
sicians recommend and prescribe it; and 
once uses it will voluntarily return to the use of any 
other cathartic, 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
1 box 9025... ccc cceveccss Postage l 18. 
Sboxres100...... eeeesese “ 8B 

It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 

TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 


lveops 120 Tremont &t., Boston, Mase 
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Purify the Blood andjBeautify{the Complexion,jby fusing 


HELMBOLD’S 
CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, 


AND 


FL RLIMBOLD’s 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 





delightful and healthful beverage. 


complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefuln 
Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome 


All of H. 'T. Helmbold’s preparations are 
merits, Prepared by 





re This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines, “Membold’s Fluid 
tract Sarsaparilla” and “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape Juice Pills” are the best andjmost reliable 
One bottle of “‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or deco tion 
as made by druggists; and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet Drink—® 


f The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extraet of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhubarb. 
Useful in all giseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as salts, mag- 
nesia, &c. “Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, but the 
result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. | . Ne 
no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 
and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth the 


Safe for and taken by children, No nausea; 
Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla” 


ir weight in gold to those suffering from bad blood, poor 
ess at night, costiveness, and irregularities; and to those suffering 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and new life. The Catawba Grape 
and carélesal 4 by bottles, and will surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, 
arelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the English and French style of manufacturing. 
Pharmaceutical, not a single one being patented, but all on their ow? 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


Crystal Palace Pharmacy, 504 Broadway, New York. 
. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EBEVERYWHERE. 
. 8.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 
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